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This  Reading  Handbook  has  been  prepared  as  a  service 
bulletin  to  teachers.  It  contains,  as  well  as  content,  methods 
of  developing  the  reading  program.  Teachers  should  note 
that  the  official  statement  about  reading  is  contained  in  the 
Elementary  Program  of  Studies  and  that  the  decision  to 
use  this  guide  or  any  part  thereof  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  personal  preference. 

The  Reading  Handbook  contains  a  statement  of  read- 
ing objectives.  To  clarify  these  objectives  and  to  make  them 
more  useful  a  description  of  the  reading  process,  a  test  of 
the  skills  and  abilities  to  be  developed,  the  types  of  lessons 
necessary  to  develop  effective  reading  and  a  brief  summary 
of  the  characteristics  of  elementary  school  children  are  in- 
cluded. It  does  not  give  detailed  descriptions  of  method 
because  this  information  is  available  in  teachers'  manuals 
and  the  professional  books  on  reading.  Reference  sources 
for  further  information  have  been  listed. 

The  Handbook  should  be  of  use  to  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  in  planning,  developing  and  evalu- 
ing  reading  programs.  It  should  also  be  useful  for  pre- 
service  and  in-service  education  of  teachers. 
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The  objectives  of  reading  instruction  are  permanent  interests  in  good  liter- 
ature and  lifetime  habits  of  reading.  These  elementary  school  children 
are  using  the  school  library  to  enrich  and  extend  reading  experiences  while 
developing  habits  of  reading  voluntarily. 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  READING  PROGRAM 

The  Reading  Process1 

The  act  of  reading  is  so  familiar  to  adults  that  what  is  involved  in  the  process  is  often 
overlooked.  It  is  more  than  a  mechanical  skill;  it  involves  complex  mental  processes. 
Reading  takes  place  only  when  the  individual  gets  meaning  from  the  material  and 
is  able  to  make  use  of  the  ideas  obtained.  Although  the  reading  of  a  competent  reader 
may  appear  to  be  a  single  operation,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  FOUR  different  steps  in 
the  total  process. 

1.  Word  Perception.  This  involves  what  is  commonly  called  word  recognition.  It  in- 
cludes identification  and  recognition  of  the  written  word  associating  it  with  the  appro- 
priate pronunciation  and  the  meaning  intended  by  the  author. 

2.  Comprehension.  This  involves  getting  from  the  printed  material  the  ideas  intended 
by  the  author.  The  reader's  understanding  of  these  ideas  is  influenced  by  his  background 
of  experiences.  In  addition  to  securing  the  ideas  stated,  it  is  necessary  to  read  between 
the  lines  and  beyond  the  lines  to  grasp  the  inferred  and  implied  meanings. 

3.  Reaction.  Every  reader  should  react  in  some  manner  to  the  ideas  obtained.  This 
may  be  a  critical  appraisal  of  the  material  to  determine  its  adequacy,  accuracy,  or  rele- 
vancy for  specific  purposes.  Or,  there  may  be  an  emotional  response  such  as  appreciation 
or  disapproval  of  the  ideas  or  the  literary  style  of  the  selection. 

4.  Integration.  By  combining  new  ideas  with  those  already  possessed  the  reader 
broadens  his  experience,  gains  new  insights,  and  often  new  interests.  He  may  also  de- 
velop improved  patterns  of  behavior  or  become  more  emotionally  stable.  This  integra- 
tion is  the  final  step  in  the  act  of  reading. 

In  the  reading  process  each  succeeding  step  is  dependent  upon  the  preceding  one. 
The  amount  of  integration  that  takes  place,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  new  material  is 
put  to  use,  is  in  relationship  to  the  reader's  reaction  to  the  ideas  presented.  The  read- 
er's reaction  is  dependent  upon  the  level  and  accuracy  with  which  he  comprehended  the 
meanings  intended  by  the  author.  In  turn,  the  degree  of  comprehension  attained  is  deter- 
mined by  the  reader's  accuracy  or  word  perception. 

Reading  is  a  mental  process  closely  related  to  thinking.  Stauffer2  has  explained  it 
as  follows: 

"Reading,  like  thinking,  is  a  mental  process  that  is  probably  not  accomplished  by  a 
unitary  ability  so  much  as  a  collection  of  related  abilities.  Also,  like  thinking,  reading 
involves  a  sequence  of  ideas  that  move  from  a  beginning,  through  a  pattern  of  relation- 
ships, to  a  conclusion." 

Objectives  of  the  Reading  Program 

The  goal  is  the  maximum  development  of  the  reading  potential  of  the  individual.  This 
goal  is  reached  only  insofar  as  the  objectives  for  reading  are  attained.    These  are: 

1.  To  stimulate  a  keen  interest  in  learning  to  read 

2.  To  increase  and  enrich  meaning  vocabulary 

3.  To  develop  systematic  habits  of  word  perception 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  comprehend  and  interpret  the  literal,  implied,  and  in- 
ferred meanings  in  reading  material 

5.  To  develop  habits  of  reacting  critically  to  ideas  secured  through  reading 

6.  To  develop  ability  to  organize  the  ideas  secured  through  reading  and  to  apply 
them  to  new  situations 

7.  To  develop  ability  to  adjust  the  rate  of  reading  to  specific  purposes  and  materials 

8.  To  develop  ability  to  read  aloud  effectively 

9.  To  develop  the  habit  of  reading  voluntarily 

10.    To  develop  interest  in  a  wide  variety  of  good  literature. 

1  William  S.  Gray,  On   Their  Own  in  Reading,  Ch.  I.  Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage,  1960. 

2  Russel   G.   Stauffer,  Reading — A    Thinking   Process,  p.  9.  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Education  Con- 
ference,  University  of  Delaware,   Newark,   Delaware,  1958. 
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The  Total   Reading  Program 

To  achieve  the  desired  objectives  of  the  reading  program,  several  types  of  instruc- 
tion are  required.  These  are: 

1.  Basic  reading 

2.  Extension  reading 

3.  Recreational  reading 

4.  Reading  in  the  content  fields 

5.  Corrective  reading. 

Each  of  these  types  of  instruction  forms  a  particular  kind  of  reading  lesson  which  is 
developmental  in  nature.  When  these  lessons  are  carefully  planned  they  provide  for  the 
systematic  development  of  understandings,  abilities,  skills,  preferences,  attitudes,  and  hab- 
its and  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  basic  needs  of  children. 

1.  Basic  reading.  This  reading  refers  to  the  regular  lessons  in  which  the  basic  read- 
ers and  the  workbooks  are  used  to  provide  systematic  instruction  in  reading.  It  includes 
silent  reading  of  the  selections  in  the  reader,  discussion  of  and  reaction  to  the  ideas  pre- 
sented, oral  reading,  and  integration  of  the  new  concepts  gained.  In  separate  lessons 
which  are  related  to  the  selections  in  the  reader,  word  perception  abilities  are  introduced 
and  comprehension  skills  are  improved.  The  teachers'  manuals  and  the  workbooks  pro- 
vide materials  for  the  development  of  these  reading  skills.  Additional  activities,  also  a 
part  of  the  basic  reading  lessons,  are  designed  to  give  children  an  opportunity  to  increase 
their  fund  of  information  about  the  topic  introduced  by  the  selection  in  the  basic  reader, 
to  use  the  ideas  gained  by  reading  and  to  broaden  their  interests.  For  further  details  of 
basic  reading,  see  Chapter  V,  Basic  Reading  Lessons. 

2.  Extension  reading.  This  reading  refers  to  those  periods  in  which  children  read, 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  independence,  individual  stories  or  selections  from  other 
series  of  readers  or  from  the  content  subjects.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  teachers  to 
give  adequate  directions  and  guidance.  These  reading  activities  provide  opportunities  for 
the  children  to  improve  their  skills  and  abilities  initiated  during  the  basic  reading  les- 
sons.    For  details  of  extension  reading,  see  Chapter  VI,  Extension  Reading. 

3.  Recreational  reading.  This  is  the  reading  that  is  done  for  enjoyment  to  serve  per- 
sonal interests.  It  includes  the  voluntary  and  independent  reading  of  story  books,  maga- 
zines, and  informational  materials  chosen  individually  by  the  child.  During  these  reading 
periods,  teachers  attempt  to  cultivate  habits  of  voluntary  reading  as  well  as  preferences 
for  and  permanent  interests  in  good  literature.  This  reading  also  serves  to  improve  the 
skills  and  abilities  introduced  during  the  basic  reading  lessons.  Suggestions  for  guiding 
and  stimulating  recreational  reading  may  be  found  in  Chapter  VII,  Recreational  Reading. 

4.  Reading  in  the  content  subjects.  This  is  the  reading  required  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter areas  of  the  curriculum  such  as  social  studies,  science,  health,  mathematics,  and  litera- 
ture. The  reading  abilities  and  skills  essential  to  effective  study  are  initiated  in  the  basic 
reading  lessons  but  need  to  be  strengthened  by  application  in  each  of  the  content  sub- 
jects. Details  for  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  content  subjects  will  be  found  in  Chap- 
ter IX,  Reading  in  the  Content  Subjects. 

5.  Corrective  reading.  This  is  a  special  type  of  reading  lesson  given  when  pupils 
experience  difficulties  which  impede  their  progress.  Teachers  must  recognize  specific  dif- 
ficulties as  pupils  encounter  them  and  accept  responsibility  for  adapting  instruction  and 
materials  to  overcome  any  disability  that  may  arise.  See  Chapter  X,  Adaptation  of  Read- 
ing Instruction. 


It  is  necessary  to  make  provision  for  all  these  types  of  reading  lessons  and  to 
maintain  a  proper  balance  among  them.  Over-emphasis  on  one  or  more,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  others,  makes  it  impossible  to  realize  the  objectives  of  the  read- 
ing program. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  CHILDREN 

Child  Development  and  Reading 

Information  obtained  from  research  studies  of  child  development  forms  the  basis  for 
certain  generalizations'  which  must  be  considered  in  the  planning  of  a  reading  program. 
Some  of  these  principles  follow. 

1.  The  development  of  reading  abilities  is  a  continuous  and  gradual  process.    Ability 

to  read  does  not  appear  suddenly  at  age  six  or  when  children  enter  Grade  I.  It  emerges 
gradually  as  the  several  abilities  which  are  essential  to  success  in  reading  develop,  and 
proceeds  slowly  and  steadily  throughout  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades  and  on 
into  adulthood.  The  reading  program,  then,  must  be  continuous  and  developmental  with 
no  sharp  breaks  from  grade  to  grade. 

2.  Children  go  through  similar  patterns  of  development  in  learning  to  read.  The 
various  abilities  required  for  efficiency  in  reading  develop  in  much  the  same  order  for  most 
children.  They  are  able  to  use  the  word  analysis  abilities  required  to  discover  one-syllable 
words  before  they  can  use  those  required  to  discover  words  of  two  or  three  syllables. 
Children  in  specific  age  groups  have  similar  reading  interests.  Because  of  such  simi- 
larities in  growth  patterns  in  reading,  it  is  necessary  to  organize  the  content  and  the  meth- 
ods for  reading  instruction  in  sequential  patterns. 

3.  The  development  of  reading  abilities  may  proceed  at  different  rates.  Although 
growth  in  total  reading  ability  is  continuous  and  gradual,  the  rates  at  which  different 
children  develop  specific  abilities  tend  to  vary.  Some  children  are  ready  for  beginning 
reading  when  they  enter  school  while  others  require  several  months  of  instruction  before 
reaching  this  level;  some  children  grasp  certain  types  of  comprehension  skills  much  more 
quickly  than  others.  Not  only  do  the  rates  of  growth  of  total  reading  ability  for  different 
children  vary,  but  rates  of  growth  of  the  several  reading  abilities  for  an  individual  pupil 
vary  also.  During  a  certain  period,  a  pupil  may  make  rapid  growth  in  reading  vocabulary 
but  very  little  progress  in  reading  comprehension.  As  a  result,  no  teacher  can  expect 
equal  development  of  all  reading  abilities  during  any  particular  grade.  Therefore,  the 
organization  of  the  reading  program  must  be  flexible  enough  to  provide  for  the  individual 
differences  caused  by  this  unequal  development  of  the  various  reading  abilities. 

4.  Children  reach  the  various  developmental  stages  of  reading  at  different  ages.  Vari- 
ations in  the  amount  of  time  required  by  different  children  to  gain  certain  reading  abilities 
cause  a  range  of  achievement  among  the  pupils  of  any  one  grade.  Since  the  factors  caus- 
ing these  differences  in  rate  of  growth  continue  to  operate,  the  range  in  levels  of  achieve- 
ment tends  to  increase  as  the  children  progress  through  school.  Children  in  the  sixth 
grade  show  a  greater  variation  in  reading  abilities  than  those  in  the  second  grade.  Be- 
cause the  pupils  have  reached  varying  levels  of  achievement,  it  is  necessary  to  use  ma- 
terials of  different  levels  of  difficulty  to  meet  their  needs.  The  organization  of  the  read- 
ing program  must  make  provision  for  adjusting  both  materials  and  instruction  to  meet 
pupils'  needs  at  various  levels  of  achievement. 

5.  Individual  development  in  reading  ability  is  affected  by  personal  charateristics. 
Mental  ability,  physical  condition,  social  development  and  adjustment,  and  emotional  sta- 
bility are  factors  which  affect  the  child's  growth  in  reading  ability.  Although  there  may 
be  a  wide  range  of  achievement  among  the  members  of  any  one  class,  there  is  usually  a 
close  relationship  between  reading  achievement  and  general  physical,  mental,  social  and 
emotional  development.  The  reading  program,  then,  must  be  planned  to  promote,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  development  of  personal  characteristics  such  as  social  adjustment  and 
emotional  stability. 

6.  Development  of  reading  ability  is  affected  by  environmental  factors.  The  back- 
ground of  experiences  provided  by  the  home,  the  community,  and  the  school  all  affect 
the  child's  rate  of  growth  in  reading.  However,  the  total  reading  program  and  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  provided  are  the  most  important  determiners  of  the  child's  success  in 
reading.  Hence  the  reading  program  must  make  provision  for  supplementing  the  child's 
background  of  experiences. 

'David  H.  Russell,  Children  Learn  to  Read,  pp.  90-93.   Toronto:    Ginn  and   Co.,   1961. 
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An   Effective  Reading  Program 

1.  Is  continuous  and  developmental 

2.  Organizes  material  and  methods  in  sequential  patterns 

3.  Is  flexible 

4.  Adjusts  material  and  instruction  to  meet  children's  needs 

5.  Provides  experimental  background 

6.  Promotes  social  adjustment  and  emotional  stability. 


Stages  in  Typical   Reading  Development 

The  foregoing  principles  of  child  development  in  relation  to  reading  have  given  rise 
to  the  idea  of  stages,  or  levels,  of  growth  in  reading  as  follows: 

1.  The  Pre-Reading  Stage.  The  pre-reading  period  extends  from  birth  to  early  Grade 
I.  During  these  years  a  background  of  experience  is  acquired,  language  ability  is  in- 
creased, desirable  work  habits  are  fostered,  and  certain  perceptual  skills  are  developed. 
These  understandings  and  abilities  are  basic  to  success  in  reading.  During  kindergarten 
and  early  Grade  I  it  is  usually  necessary  to  increase  these  understandings  and  abilities 
through  the  use  of  reading-readiness  activities  and  pre-reading  books. 

2.  The  Beginning  Reading  Stage.  Pupils  discover  that  reading  is  a  new  dimension 
of  language.  They  are  introduced  to  systematic  instruction  and  learn  that  reading  is  a 
thought-process.  During  this  period  of  beginning  reading  they  learn  to  read  with  appro- 
priate intonations  and  acquire  a  reasonable  sight  vocabulary.    The  pre-primers  are  read. 

3.  The  Beginning  of  the  Independent  Reading  Stage.  Pupils  learn  to  read  without 
continual  guidance  from  the  teacher.  The  mechanical  habits  of  reading  become  automatic, 
sight  vocabulary  is  increased,  and  some  ability  to  use  word  perception  is  developed.  The 
primer  and  the  first  reader  are  read. 

4.  The  Rapid  Growth  Stage.  Pupils  make  rapid  growth  in  ability  to  read  materials 
containing  words  that  are  within  their  oral  vocabulary,  and  in  ability  to  use  word  percep- 
tion skills.  Their  reading  becomes  more  fluent  and  accurate.  Instructional  materials  in- 
clude the  second  and  third  readers. 

5.  The  Intermediate  Stage.  The  pupils  gain  greater  ability  to  use  reading  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  information.  They  are  introduced  to  reading  vocabulary  that  is  beyond 
their  oral  vocabulary,  increase  their  ability  to  use  word  perception  skills,  and  begin  to 
use  the  dictionary.  Some  abilities  basic  to  effective  study  are  developed,  and  there  is  a 
noticeable  increase  in  comprehension  and  interpretation  skills  as  well  as  in  speed  of  silent 
reading.    The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  readers  are  used  for  basic  reading. 

6.  The  Advanced  Stage.  Pupils  continue  to  improve  the  abilities  and  skills  begun  in 
the  previous  stages.  Ability  to  comprehend  and  interpret  more  difficult  materials  on  a 
more  mature  level  increases,  and  ability  to  use  study  techniques  begins  to  be  effective. 
Reading  interests  become  more  refined.  Materials  appropriate  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  and  for  college  are  used  for  instruction. 

These  six  stages  indicate  the  progression  in  development  which  children  follow  as 
they  learn  to  read,  but  there  are  no  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  between  these  levels  in 
reading.  A  stage  is  one  point  in  the  continuous  growth  of  this  ability  which  begins  in 
infancy  and  lasts  to  adulthood.  At  any  one  stage,  children  differ  widely  in  range  of 
achievement  and  an  individual  child  often  differs  greatly  in  the  various  reading  abilities. 
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Russell,  David   H.    "Reading  and  Child  Development,"  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School,  Forty-eighth 

Yearbook  of  the  National   Society  for  the   Study   of   Education,   Part  II.      Chicago: University  of 

Chicago  Press,  1949. 
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CHAPTER  III 
ORGANIZATION   FOR  READING   INSTRUCTION 


Studies  of  child  development  have  indicated  that  children  learn  to  read  at  different 
rates;  as  a  result  a  teacher  must  expect  to  find  a  range  of  achievement  among  the  pupils 
of  any  one  grade.  This  variation  in  achievement  causes  difficulties  in  teaching  reading. 
To  overcome  some  of  these  difficulties,  some  form  of  school  organization  is  necessary. 
This  organization  should  also  enable  pupils  to  reach  their  grade  expectancy.  In  planning 
the  organization  of  a  school  or  a  classroom  for  effective  reading  instruction,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  achievement  scores  of  pupils,  principles  for  grouping,  various  plans 
of  school  organization,  recommendations  for  organizing  groups  in  classrooms  and  sugges- 
tions for  daily  reading  programs. 

Achievement  Scores  of  Typical  Classes 

Achievement  scores  for  typical  classes  of  pupils  beginning  Grade  I,  completing  Grade 
II  and  Grade  VI  are  given  to  indicate  what  variation  might  be  expected  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

Grade  I.  The  following  achievement  scores  obtained  about  the  middle  of  September 
by  a  Grade  I  class  indicate  readiness  for  learning  Grade  I  skills  as  measured  by  a  stand- 
ardized readiness  test.  The  raw  scores  obtained  and  the  corresponding  percentile  ranks 
are  listed  in  descending  order.    The  total  possible  score  was  124. 

TABLE   I 

Level  of  Achievement  at  the  Beginning  of  Grade  One 


Pupil 


C.A. 


Total 
Score 


Percentile 
Rank 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


6-9 

6-9 

6-5 

7-6 

6-7 

7-0 

6-8 

6-11 

6-6 

7-0 

6-3 

6-4 

6-2 

6-10 

6-1 

6-1 

6-11 

6-9 

6-6 

6-10 

6-4 

6-7 

6-4 

6-7 

6-7 

6-2 

7-0 

6-4 

6-5 

6-4 


112 
108 
105 
100 
98 
97 
94 
94 
89 
88 
87 
87 
86 
84 
81 
81 
80 
78 
78 
78 
78 
77 
77 
76 
75 
71 
69 
54 
47 
14 


99 
98 
97 
91 
89 
88 
83 
83 
76 
74 
72 
72 
70 
66 
60 
60 
58 
55 
55 
55 
55 
53 
53 
51 
49 
42 
38 
17 
10 
1 


NOTE: 


A  child  obtaining  a  percentile  rank  of  74  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  7U%  of 
the  children  who  took   the  test. 
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These  raw  scores  range  from  14  to  112,  and  the  percentile  ranks  from  1  to  99.  This 
is  usual  for  classes  of  Grade  I  children.  The  authors  of  this  test  state  that  "children  who 
are  over  six  years  of  age  and  score  below  40  are  almost  universally  in  need  of  special 
class  training.  Such  children  should  not  even  attempt  formal  reading  and  arithmetic 
until  there  is  considerable  evidence  of  more  maturity.  Children  who  are  six  years  of 
age  and  score  no  more  than  60  points  should  have  a  modified  first  grade  curriculum."1 
For  efficient  teaching  of  this  class,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  smaller  groups. 

Grade  II.  The  reading  achievement  scores  obtained  from  a  standardized  test  and  a 
teacher's  test  for  a  second  grade  class  in  June  are  given. 

TABLE   II 

Reading  Achievement  Scores  of.  Pupils  Completing  Grade  II 


Pupil 

M.A. 

C  A. 

I.Q. 

STANDARDIZED 
Grade  Scores 
Word 
Recog. 

TESTS 
in 
Par. 

Comp. 

TEACHER'S 

Silent 
Read. 

TESTS 

Oral 
Read. 

1 

10-9 

9-3 

118 

3.7 

3.6 

H 

A 

2 

10-7 

8-8 

124 

2.5 

4.1 

B 

B 

3 

10-6 

9-6 

113 

2.8 

3.0 

C 

C 

4 

10-4 

8-1 

128 

3.9 

3.5 

A 

H 

5 

10-2 

9-7 

107 

2.7 

2.9 

B 

B 

6 

9-11 

8-4 

119 

5.3 

4.4 

H 

H 

7 

9-10 

7-11 

125 

3.7 

4.1 

A 

A 

8 

9-8 

7-10 

124 

3.3 

3.5 

A 

A 

9 

9-3 

7-9 

120 

2.2 

2.3 

B 

B 

10 

9-0 

8-2 

118 

3.8 

3.7 

A 

A 

11 

9-0 

8-4 

109 

3.1 

3.0 

B 

A 

12 

8-10 

8-0 

111 

3.7 

3.4 

A 

A 

13 

8-9 

8-1 

111 

2.5 

2.9 

B 

B 

14 

8-8 

8-2 

107 

2.8 

3.5 

B 

B 

15 

8-7 

8-4 

105 

3.1 

3.0 

B 

A 

16 

8-6 

8-6 

100 

2.7 

2.8 

B 

B 

17 

8-6 

8-7 

99 

2.4 

3.2 

B 

B 

18 

8-5 

8-4 

103 

2.1 

2.6 

C 

B 

19 

8-2 

7-8 

108 

2.8 

3.2 

C 

B 

20 

8-2 

8-4 

98 

2.1 

2.9 

B 

B 

21 

8-2 

7-11 

104 

2.6 

3.0 

B 

B 

22 

8-1 

8-6 

96 

2.8 

2.7 

B 

A 

23 

8-0 

8-0 

100 

3.6 

4.4 

H 

H 

24 

8-0 

7-7 

106 

2.8 

2.4 

B 

C 

25 

7-9 

8-3 

95 

2.5 

2.7 

B 

B 

26 

7-8 

8-10 

89 

2.1 

2.8 

B 

C 

An  examination  of  the  data  reveals  many  significant  facts.  The  range  in  intelligence 
quotients  is  from  89  to  128  indicating  considerable  difference  in  learning  rates.  The  range 
in  chronological  age  is  from  7-7  to  9-7,  two  years,  but  the  range  in  mental  age  is  from  7-8 
to  10-9,  over  three  years.  Since  mental  age  indicates  the  level  of  achievement  which  might 
be  expected,  the  pupils  with  the  highest  mental  ages  should  have  the  highest  reading  grade 
scores.  However,  such  is  not  the  case.  Note  pupils  3  and  19  who  have  approximately  the 
same  reading  grade  scores  but  have  a  difference  in  mental  ages  of  two  years  and  four 
months.    Pupils  such  as  3  must  be  considered  to  be  underachievers. 

1  Gertrude  H.  Hildreth,  Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests:  Manual  of  Directions,  p.  22.    New  York:  World 
Book   Co.,   1939. 
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There  is  also  a  variation  in  the  different  scores  obtained  on  the  tests  by  some  children. 
Pupils  2,  14  and  26  obtained  a  grade  score  of  .7  more  on  the  comprehension  section  of  the 
test  than  they  did  on  the  word  recognition  part  while  pupils  6  and  12  received  higher  scores 
on  the  word  recognition  section.  The  range  in  reading  grade  scores  on  word  recognition 
is  from  2.1  to  5.3  but  on  paragraph  comprehension  from  2.3  to  4.4.  For  effective  teaching 
of  this  class,  grouping  is  essential.  In  grouping,  attention  should  be  given  to  general  level 
of  reading  achievement  but  some  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  those  children  who 
are  deficient  in  specific  reading  skills.  If  all  pupils  are  challenged,  those  with  high  men- 
tal ages  and  I.Q.'s  but  low  in  reading  achievement  should  make  more  rapid  progress  than 
those  with  the  same  mental  ages  but  a  lower  I.Q.  Consequently  provision  should  be  made 
for  regrouping  of  the  class  during  the  year. 

Grade  VI.  The  following  shows  the  achievement  scores  obtained  on  a  standardized 
reading  test  at  the  end  of  May  by  55  sixth  grade  children  in  two  classrooms  in  one  school. 
Although  efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  two  classes  as  homogeneous  as  possible,  there 
were  some  children  in  each  class  who  were  considered  average  in  ability. 

Reading  Achievement  Scores  of  Pupils  Completing  Grade  VI 


Grade 
Score 

4.2 

i 

5.0 

6.0 

! 

7.0               8.0               9.0 

1                                 !                                 1 

9.8 

Class  A 

N  =  30 

Class  B 

**     **     ***     ***     ***     **     * 
*                          *                *         * 

** 

N  =  25 

* 

* 

**          * 
* 

* 

*    *   *     ****     ***     **     * 
*   *                *     * 

* 

FIGURE  1.    Each  pupil's  placement  in  the  group  is  represented  by  an  asterisk. 

An  examination  of  the  achievement  scores  at  the  end  of  May  shows  a  considerable 
amount  of  overlapping;  only  seven  pupils  in  Class  B  have  reading  grade  scores  that  are 
appreciably  lower  than  the  lowest  in  Class  A  while  six  of  those  in  Class  A  are  higher  than 
those  in  Class  B.  In  addition,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  range  of  achievement  for  sixth  grade 
pupils  is  greater  than  that  for  second  grade. 


The  analysis  of  these  three  typical  classes  indicates  that: 

1.  there  is  a  wide  range  of  ability  at  every  grade  level  in  the  elementary 
school 

2.  there  is  a  wide  range  of  achievement  in  every  group,  and  this  range  in- 
creases with  grade  level 

3.  some  form  of  flexible  grouping  is  essential  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of 
reading. 


Principles  for  Grouping   Pupils 

Many  learning  difficulties  were  caused  in  the  past  by  giving  every  child  in  a  specific 
grade  the  same  basic  reader.  To  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties,  many  schools  now  have 
modified  the  traditional  grade  system,  and  children  are  permitted  to  proceed  through 
school  at  varying  rates  according  to  their  ability.  The  different  administrative  plans  of 
school  organization  vary  in  detail,  but  their  main  purpose  is  to  overcome  the  rigidity  of  the 
grade  system  so  that  brighter  pupils  may  have  more  challenging  programs  and  slower 
learners  may  work  toward  more  realistic  goals.  In  addition,  instruction  and  materials 
may  be  differentiated  in  the  classroom  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals.  However,  none 
of  the  administrative  plans  of  school  organization  require  any  major  modifications  in  the 
methods  of  reading  instruction.  For  effective  organization  of  classes  in  a  school  and  the 
groups  within  a  classroom  the  following  principles  should  be  considered: 
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4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


"Arrange  the  size  and  number  of  groups  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  the  children 
and  the  number  of  groups  that  is  administratively  feasible. 

"The  number  of  pupils  in  a  group  depends  upon  the  number  of  children  at  about 
the  same  reading  level  having  similar  needs. 

"A  group  should  be  small  enough  to  permit  considerable  participation  and  in- 
teraction on  the  part  of  each  member. 

"At  the  beginning,  groups  may  be  formed  gradually  and  tentatively. 

"At  the  beginning,  the  teacher  uses  the  results  of  readiness  tests,  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  kindergarten  teacher,  and  his  own  judgment  to  estimate  general 
maturity  and  readiness. 

"Group  membership  should  be  kept  flexible  with  changes  being  made  as  needed. 

"Every  child  should  feel  secure  and  accepted  within  the  group. 

"Materials  and  methods  used  with  each  group  should  be  as  varied  as  the  needs 
of  the  group  indicate. 

"Since  grouping  does  not  eliminate  individual  differences,  the  teacher  must  watch 
for  each  child's  needs  and  help  him  to  meet  them. 

"Although  the  usual  grouping  is  on  the  basis  of  reading  level,  other  bases  may  be 
used  at  times,  such  as  grouping  because  of  a  common  interest  in  content,  or  be- 
cause of  need  to  overcome  a  common  difficulty. 

"Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  comparison  between  groups  and  any  sugges- 
tion that  it  is  better  to  be  in  one  group  than  in  another.  Status  names  such  as 
first  or  last  group  and  third  or  slow  group  should  be  avoided."2 


Grouping  for  instruction  in  basic  reading  enables  pupils  to  progress  more 
rapidly.  When  the  teacher  is  instructing  one  group  of  children  the  other 
groups  must  be  engaged  in  quiet  activities  relating  to  reading. 


2  Wilbur  H.  Dutton  and  John  A.  Hockett,  The  Modern  Elementary  School,  pp.   179-180. 
Holt,   Rinehart   and  Winston,   1959. 
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Plans  for  School  Organization 

Every  principal  has  the  important  task  of  arranging  classes  so  that  all  are  challenged. 
In  a  large  elementary  school  it  is  often  necessary  to  form  two  or  three  classes  at  each  grade 
or  age  level.  Samples  of  various  types  of  school  organizations  that  have  been  found  to  be 
successful  are  given  in  Appendix  B. 

Organizing  Groups  in  Classrooms 

Even  though  the  pupils  of  a  particular  age  or  grade  are  grouped  according  to  general 
ability  or  achievement  in  the  different  classrooms,  further  grouping  is  necessary  if  they 
are  to  reach  their  grade  expectancy.  The  following  types  of  grouping,  each  for  a  different 
purpose,  should  be  employed  in  the  classroom. 

Grouping  for  Basic  Reading  Instruction 

Grouping  by  achievement,  or  by  instructional  level,  is  essential  for  the  reading  les- 
sons when  the  basic  readers  and  workbooks  are  used.  These  groups  should  be  kept  flexible 
enough  to  permit  children  to  move  from  one  to  another.  This  movement  from  one  group 
to  another  is  necessary  because  of  variation  in  learning  rates. 

Certain  specific  information  about  the  pupils  in  the  classroom  must  be  used  for  form- 
ing groups  for  basic  reading  instruction.  The  information  required  for  grouping  children 
beginning  Grade  I  differs  from  that  required  for  pupils  in  higher  grades. 

Grade  I.  Studies3  show  that  the  following  information  is  essential  in  determining 
readiness  for  systematic  instruction  in  reading: 

1.  Intelligence  test  score 

2.  Reading  readiness  test  data 

3.  Performance  in  informal  reading  activities 

4.  Health  and  physical  status 

5.  Emotional  and  social  development 

6.  Facility  in  the  use  of  language 

7.  Background  of  experience 

The  manuals  which  accompany  the  readiness  books  of  the  authorized  readers  also  provide 
valuable  criteria. 

Groups  in  a  beginning  Grade  I  class  may  be  formed  gradually.  Those  children  who 
are  ready  for  systematic  instruction  in  reading  can  be  identified  readily  by  the  use  of  the 
above  criteria  and  teacher  observation  of  the  success  of  the  group  in  using  a  readiness 
book  such  as  the  New  Before  We  Read.  Similarly,  those  pupils  who  are  least  mature  can 
be  identified.  This  group  of  immature  Grade  I  pupils  will  need  a  longer  period  of  reading 
readiness  activities  than  the  other  pupils. 

Grades  II  to  VI.  Here  the  level  of  achievement  in  reading  needs  to  be  considered 
when  forming  groups.  This  information  is  usually  available  from  the  promotional  and  cum- 
ulative records.  Informal  reading  tests  administered  in  September  should  be  used  as  well 
as  the  results  from  the  records  which  were  obtained  in  June.  More  detailed  information 
for  determining  reading  achievement  of  the  pupils  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XI,  Evaluation 
of  the  Reading  Program. 

Grouping  for  Specific   Needs 

When  specific  needs  such  as  word  recognition  techniques,  reading  skills  for  study  or 
for  oral  reading  are  required  by  a  small  number  of  children,  special  groups  should  be 
formed.  These  groups  should  be  temporary  and  exist  only  until  the  particular  difficulty 
has  been  overcome. 

3  William   S.  Gray,  "Reading,"  Encyclopedia  of  Educational   Research,   third   edition,   p.    1117.     C.   W. 
Harris,  editor.    New  York:    Macmillan   Co.,   1960. 
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Grouping  for  Special   Interests 

Children  often  develop  interest  in  a  topic  as  a  result  of  a  unit  of  stories  in  the  basic 
reader  or  the  study  of  a  specific  area  in  the  content  subjects.  These  special  interests 
should  lead  to  the  formation  of  temporary  groups  for  extension  reading.  Reading  ma- 
terials of  various  levels  of  difficulty  should  be  provided  to  meet  the  pupils'  needs.  Tre- 
mendous growth  in  reading  can  be  achieved  by  guiding  pupils  to  books  and  stories  that 
can  be  read  independently.  Opportunities  for  selecting  and  reading  materials  of  real  in- 
terest provide  strong  motivation  for  reading.  It  often  proves  to  be  the  incentive  for  wider 
reading  and  leads  to  success  for  the  underachiever  while  providing  enrichment  and  a  chal- 
lenge for  most  children  with  a  higher  level  of  achievement.  Some  individualized  instruc- 
tion and  direction  will  be  necessary  for  most  children  when  groups  for  special  interests 
are  formed. 


The  Daily  Reading  Schedule 

In  planning  the  daily  reading  program  the  amount  of  time  for  the  various  types  of 
lessons  and  a  schedule  for  the  reading  lessons  and  assignments  will  need  to  be  considered. 
The  following  suggestions  should  be  useful  as  a  general  guide: 

1.  The  amount  of  time  allotted  for  reading  lessons  and  assignments  in  Division  I  is 
usually  more  than  that  allotted  for  these  lessons  in  Division  II 

2.  In  Division  II  some  time  should  be  spent  on  reading  instruction  in  the  content 
areas.  This  time  should  be  in  addition  to  that  spent  on  the  basic  reading  lessons 

3.  The  amount  of  time  spent  on  reading  may  vary  slightly  from  day  to  day  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  group,  the  demands  of  the  selection  and  the  type  of  lesson 

4.  The  following  amounts  of  time  per  week  for  the  various  types  of  reading  are  sug- 
gestive only: 

Division  One 

Basic  reading  lessons  and  extension  reading 480  minutes 

Recreational  reading  60  minutes 

Literature  60  minutes 

Division  Two 

Basic  reading  lessons  and  extension  reading  180-250  minutes 

Recreational  reading  50-60  minutes 

Literature  50-60  minutes 

The  following  sample  plan  for  three  reading  groups  illustrates  a  possible  arrange- 
ment of  the  periods  for  teaching  and  the  periods  for  the  pupils'  independent  work.  Pro- 
visions should  be  made  in  the  reading  block  for  a  teacher-directed  lesson,  a  period  for 
extending  skills  and  a  period  for  extending  interests  each  day  for  each  reading  group. 
The  plan  may  vary  considerably  from  one  day  to  the  next  before  a  complete  lesson  is 
taught.  A  complete  lesson  may  extend  from  about  two  to  five  days  depending  on  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  readers,  the  length  of  the  story,  and  the  related  skills  to  be  taught.  A 
detailed  explanation  of  the  specific  steps  in  a  basic  reading  lesson  is  given  in  Chapter  V. 
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CHART  I 
Sample  plan  of  one  day's  activities  for  three  groups  in  a  basic  reading  lesson 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Directions 

Teacher-directed 
Lesson* 

Directions 

15-20  minutes 

Extending  Interests 

Extending  Skills 

(from  lesson  on 

previous  day) 

Directions 

15-20  minutes 

Teacher-directed 
Lesson* 

Extending  Skills 

Extending  Interests 

Directions 

15-20  minutes 

Extending  Skills 

Extending  Interests 

Teacher-directed 
Lesson* 

*  Teacher-directed  Lesson: 

Either    Preparation  and/or  guided  reading  of  a  selection  in  the  basic  reader. 
Or       Teaching  a  specific  skill  or  ability  related  to  the  selection  in  the  basic  reader. 

This  schedule  should  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  group  and  the  demands 
of  the  lesson.  Some  general  suggestions  for  making  reading  assignments  profitable  to  the 
reading  group  follow: 

1.  Reading  assignments  should  be  adjusted  as  to  amount  and  difficulty  to  suit  the 
needs  and  abilities  of  the  group 

2.  All  assignments  should  be  carefully  explained;  the  teacher  should  be  sure  that 
each  child  knows  exactly  what  to  do 

3.  Assignments  should  be  corrected  with  the  group  during  the  reading  period.  Dif- 
ficulties should  be  diagnosed  and  used  as  a  basis  for  further  instruction  with  additional 
practice  provided  there  is  a  need  for  it 

4.  Enrichment  activities  should  be  available  for  those  children  who  finish  their  read- 
ing assignments  early.  These  activities  should  be  planned  carefully  and  provide  challenge 
for  rapid  readers. 
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Interest  in  books  may  be  developed  through  use  of  the  cooperative  story 
or  experience  chart  based  on  a  group  experience.  These  grade  one  children 
are  discovering  that  reading  is  an  exciting,  pleasurable  experience.  They 
have  returned  from  a  trip  on  a  real  train. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  READING  SKILLS 

Reading  is  a  complex  process.  It  is  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  concurrent 
development  of  many  understandings,  abilities,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes.  Reading  ef- 
ficiency is  achieved  by  a  program  which  emphasizes  readiness  for  reading,  meaning  vo- 
cabulary, word  perception  skills,  comprehension  abilities  and  oral  reading. 

Readiness  for  Reading 

The  term  readiness  suggests  that  "there  is  an  opportune  time  for  any  particular 
learning  and  that  attempts  at  instruction  before  this  state  has  been  reached  are  usually 
laborious  and  unsuccessful."1  Educators  agree  that  readiness  depends  upon  mental,  phy- 
sical, social,  emotional,  and  psychological  factors.  These  factors  apply  at  all  levels  of  learn- 
ing, and  tend  to  interact  with  each  other. 

The  following  can  be  used  as  a  check  list  to  determine  when  a  child  is  ready  for  be- 
ginning reading  instruction: 

1.  Has  a  mental  age  of  six  years  or  more 

2.  In  good  physical  condition 

3.  Has  sufficient  background  of  information  to  understand  the  stories  in  pre-primers 

4.  Works  and  plays  well  with  the  children  in  his  class 

5.  Is  emotionally  stable 

6.  Is  interested  in  listening  to  stories 

7.  Remembers  events  of  a  story  in  sequence 

8.  Memorizes  short  rhymes  easily 

9.  Anticipates  ideas  and  events  when  listening  to  stories 

10.  Has  a  speaking  vocabulary  large  enough  to  express  ideas  clearly  and  accurately 

11.  Follows  directions  given  orally 

12.  Concentrates  on  activities  required  for  learning  to  read 

13.  Can  match  word  forms  easily 

14.  Distinguishes  similarities  and  differences  in  the  sounds  of  words 

15.  Coordinates  eye  and  hand  movements  reasonably  well. 

At  upper  grade  levels  pupils  differ  more  widely  than  in  the  first  grade.  New  demands 
are  made  on  children  at  succeeding  levels  of  learning.  At  every  level  of  learning  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  readiness  for  the  reading  as  follows: 

1.  Be  sure  the  basic  reading  skills  have  been  developed 

2.  Stimulate  interest  in  the  reading  materials  to  be  used 

3.  Build  a  background  for  the  ideas  that  are  to  be  met  in  the  reading  materials 

4.  See  that  pupils  understand  their  purpose  for  reading  and  adjust  their  rate  of 
reading  to  that  purpose. 

1  David  H.  Russell,  Children  Learn  to  Read,  p.  167.    Toronto:    Ginn   and   Co.,   1961. 
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Meaning  Vocabulary 

An  adequate  vocabulary  is  basic  to  success  in  reading  at  all  levels.  This  vocabulary 
may  be  any  or  all  of  the  following  various  types: 

1.  The  listening  vocabulary — words  understood  but  not  necessarily  used  in  speaking, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  meaning  vocabulary 

2.  The  speaking  vocabulary — words  understood  and  used  in  speaking  but  not  always 
recognized  in  reading  material 

3.  The  reading  vocabulary — words  recognized  and  understood  in  reading  but  perhaps 
not  used  in  speaking 

4.  The  writing  vocabulary — words  understood  and  used  in  writing. 

These  vocabularies  are  not  identical  for  any  person,  nor  the  same  for  all.  For  children 
in  the  lower  grades  the  listening  vocabulary  is  greater  than  the  speaking  vocabulary;  for 
older  children  the  listening  and  the  reading  vocabulary  may  be  greater  than  the  speak- 
ing vocabulary. 

The  development  of  a  meaning  vocabulary  involves  the  formation  of  concepts  or  un- 
derstandings. Learning  to  use  these  concepts  correctly  in  listening,  speaking  and  reading 
is  essential.  When  concepts  are  accurate  and  vivid,  comprehension  and  interpretation  in 
reading  will  be  adequate.  Careful  differentiation  must  be  made  between  established  con- 
cepts and  mere  verbalism.  If  real  understanding  has  not  been  clearly  established,  ver- 
balism is  likely  to  result. 

Meanings  for  some  words  are  more  readily  gained  than  others.  A  concrete  word  is 
more  easily  understood  than  an  abstract  one,  and  a  literal  meaning  is  grasped  more 
readily  than  a  figurative  one.  The  first  meanings  of  words  are  acquired  through  associa- 
tion with  some  personal  experience.  As  language  facility  increases  and  words  are  used 
in  new  situations,  concepts  are  clarified  and  enriched.  Word  meanings  should  be  developed 
to  the  level  where  they  are  vivid  and  precise.  The  greatest  increase  in  the  development 
of  meaning  vocabulary  takes  place  when  specific  efforts  are  made  to  clarify  new  concepts 
as  they  are  introduced  in  literature,  social  studies,  science,  health  and  mathematics.  This 
development  of  vocabulary  should  include  the  following  activities: 

1.  Direct  experiences.  Initial  contact  with  new  vocabulary  is  best  established  through 
direct  experience.  Concepts  are  formed  and  classified  by  a  wide  association  of 
ideas  in  a  variety  of  activities,  such  as  the  following: 

a.  Trips  to  industries,  a  museum,  the  zoo  (see  illustration  p.   18) 

b.  Displays  of  objects  in  the  classroom  such  as  seeds,  flowers,  rocks 

c.  Demonstrations  and  experiments — growing  plants,  keeping  an  aquarium,  pro- 
cesses such  as  making  butter,  candles  or  steam. 

2.  Vicarious  experiences.  When  direct  experience  is  impossible  or  not  feasible,  in- 
direct experiences  are  essential.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  clarify  concepts 
through  the  use  of: 

a.  Audio-visual  aids:  films,  filmstrips,  slides,  recordings,  illustrations,  cartoons, 
charts,  maps,  globes,  dioramas  and  models,  graphs,  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams 

b.  Instructional  talks,  conversation  and  sharing  of  experiences  by  pupils  or 
speakers 

c.  Dramatic  play 

d.  Literature:  new  words  occur  in  natural  settings  in  stories  read  or  told.  The 
books  that  the  teacher  reads  to  the  children  should  be  above  their  reading 
level,  but  they  should  be  able  to  understand  the  new  vocabulary  from  the 
context  or  with  little  explanation 

e.  Recreational  reading:  children  increase  and  extend  both  meaning  and  reading 
vocabulary  by  much  recreational  and  extension  reading  (See  illustration  p.  17). 
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3.  Study  of  words.  Precise  meanings  for  words  should  be  developed.  As  new  words 
are  encountered  attention  should  be  given  to: 

a.  The  structure  of  words: 

(1)  Compound  words  formed  by  combining  simple  words,  e.g.,  bookcase,  fire- 
man, twenty-five,  one-third,  post  office,  station  wagon 

(2)  A  root  with  various  prefixes  and  suffixes,  e.g.,  phone — telephone,  phonics, 
phonograph 

(3)  A  prefix  with  different  root  words,  e.g.,  tele  —  telephone,  telegram,  tele- 
scope 

(4)  The  effect  of  a  specific  suffix  attached  to  various  root  words,  e.g.,  ness — 
laziness,  happiness,  likeness 

b.  Study  the  meanings  of  word  groups: 

(1)  Synonyms — beautiful,  handsome,  lovely 

(2)  Antonyms — light  and  dark 

(3)  Homonyms — meat,  meet;   pale,   pail 

(4)  Homographs — mine,   hose,  fair 

c.  Study  word  and  phrase  meanings  as: 

(1)  Idiomatic  expressions — give  up,  look  out 

(2)  Figurative   expressions — icy  voice,  ladder  of  fame 

(3)  Emotionally-toned  words — gallant,  clever,  clumsy,  communist 

d.  Trace  the  origins  of  words: 

(1)  Words  from  pioneer  days:   red  river  cart 

(2)  Words  from  specific  foreign  languages: 

Latin:  paternal,  total 
German:  kindergarten 
French:  au  revoir,   fiance 
French  Canadian:  prairie,  portage 
Spanish:  maize,  spade 
Indian:  tepee,  pemmican 

(3)  Obsolete  words:  prithee,  methinks 

(4)  Legendary  words:  Martial  (Mars),  jovial  (Jove),  cereal  (Ceres) 

(5)  Names  of  people:  boycott,  saxophone,  macadam,  lynch 

(6)  Recent  words:  nylon,  banlon,  orlon,  applecot,  kleenex 

(7)  Regional  words:   slough,  pond,  creek,  petrol,  lift 

(8)  Words  or  expressions  evolving  from  slang  usage:  gadget,  blurb 

(9)  Word  meanings  greatly  changed  over  a  period  of  time:  curfew,  bonfire, 
chapel 

e.  Dictionary  study: 

(1)  Discover  precise  meanings  of  words 

(2)  Discover  sources  of  words,  parts  of  speech,  etymology. 

Although  teachers  cannot  always  rely  upon  the  pupils'  understanding  of  a  particular 
word,  there  is  continuous  growth  in  pupils'  understanding  of  concepts.  New  words  should 
be  explained  and  discussed  before  being  used. 
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Word  Perception 

Word  perception,  or  attaching  sound  and  meaning  to  the  symbols  that  stand  for  spoken 
words,  is  essential  as  the  first  step  in  reading.  It  involves  identification  and  recognition 
of  the  form  of  the  written  word,  its  pronunciation,  and  the  meaning  intended  by  the  author. 
The  main  types  of  word  perception  skills  that  have  been  identified  are  (1)  visual  memory 
of  word  form,  (2)  context  clues,  (3)  word  analysis  skills  (structural  and  phonetic)  and  (4) 
use  of  the  dictionary.  The  abilities  and  skills  required  for  each  of  the  types  of  word  per- 
ception are  described  here. 

Visual  Memory  of  Word   Form 

The  first  words  that  children  read  are  learned  as  sight  words.  Visual  memory  of 
word  forms  is  promoted  by  acquiring  an  image  of  the  word  form  and  associating  mean- 
ing with  it.  The  acquisition  of  clear,  visual  images  is  essential  to  the  visual  memory  of 
their  form.  Children  need  to  examine  the  word  in  detail  from  left  to  right.  Such  words 
as  Tom,  ball,  cookie  are  easier  to  remember  than  are  words  like  is,  when,  and. 

Context  Clues 

Meaning  clues,  or  context  clues,  often  enable  the  reader  to  get  meanings  of  words 
and  are  sometimes  essential  for  getting  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words.  Such  aids 
are  necessary  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  determine  meaning  and  pronunciation  when  the  word  has  more  than  one 
meaning  and  pronunciation,  e.g.,  wind,  bow 

2.  To  determine  pronunciation  when  the  meaning  of  the  word  affects  the  pronun- 
ciation, e.g.,  content,  lead 

3.  To  select  the  appropriate  meaning  from  those  listed  in  the  dictionary 

4.  To  check  on  the  accuracy  of  words  identified  by  the  use  of  word  analysis  skills 

5.  To  infer  meaning  for  new  or  unknown  words  while  reading. 

Word  Analysis 

Word  analysis  includes  phonetics  and  structural  analysis.  Phonetic  analysis  is  the 
process  of  associating  appropriate  sounds  with  corresponding  letters  and  blending  them 
into  words.  Structural  analysis  is  the  process  of  identifying  the  structural  elements  of 
words  such  as  roots,  prefixes,  suffixes,  syllables,  and  parts  of  compound  words.  The  ability 
to  analyze  words  is  begun  in  Grade  I,  continued  throughout  the  primary  grades,  and  re- 
viewed and  extended  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

The  program  in  word  analysis  should  be  carefully  planned  to  develop  in  sequence 
the  skill  and  understandings  required  to  enable  a  child  to  attack  words  that  are  in  his 
speaking  vocabulary  but  not  in  his  reading  vocabulary. 

Phonetic  Analysis 

For  many  years  the  teaching  of  phonics  in  the  reading  program  has  been  debated. 
Betts2  has  pointed  out  that  too  much  emphasis  on  phonics  caused  children  to  become  "so 
involved  with  the  mechanics  of  examining  word  forms  that  they  neglected — sometimes 
completely — the  major  purpose  of  reading — namely,  getting  the  thought." 

2  Emmett    A.    Betts,    "Phonics:    Practical    Considerations    Based    on    Research,"    Elementary    English, 
XXXIII    (October,   1956),  357-71. 
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These  fifth  grade  pupils  are  increasing  vocabulary  through  understanding 
roots  in  derivatives  of  common  ivords. 


Through  a  planned  series  of  stimulating  experiences  these  grade  one  chil- 
dren are  developing  readiness  for  the  more  formal  procedures  of  reading. 
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The  following  list  shows  the  phonetic  analysis  skills  in  progressive  sequence: 

1.  Auditory  discrimination 

a.  Rhyming  words 

b.  Initial  consonants 

2.  Visual  discrimination 

a.  The  general  contour  of  words 

b.  The  details  of  words  when  contours  are  similar 

c.  Letter  reversals  b,d,p,q 

d.  The  arrangement  of  a  series  of  objects  or  letters,  e.g.,  left,  felt,  was,  saw 

3.  Visual-auditory  perception 

a.  Initial  consonants 

b.  Rhyming  words 

c.  Final  consonants 

d.  Consonant  digraphs 

e.  Consonant  blends 

4.  Principle  of  substitution 

a.  Initial  consonants 

b.  Consonant  blends,  consonant  digraphs 

5.  Vowel  sounds 

a.  Auditory  perception  of  long  and  short  vowels 

b.  Vowel  principles  in  one-syllable  words 

c.  Diphthongs 

d.  Vowel  principles  in  syllables 

6.  Variability  of  consonant  sounds 

7.  Principles  of  substitution  in  getting  the  pronunciation  of  unknown  words  by  us- 
ing the  dictionary. 

Structural  Analysis 

The  following  list  shows  the  structural  analysis  skills  in  progressive  sequence: 

1.  Analysis  of  inflected  words 

a.  Known  root  words  unchanged  by  adding  s,  es,  d,  ed,  ing,  's 

b.  Known    root    words    changed   by  dropping  e,  doubling  the  final  consonant, 
changing  y  to  i,  or  f  to  v 

2.  Analysis  of  compound  words 

a.  Two  known  words 

b.  One  known  and  one  unknown 

3.  Contractions 

4.  Derivatives 

a.  Most  common  suffixes 

b.  Most  common  prefixes 

5.  Analysis  of  words  of  two  or  more  syllables 

a.  Auditory  perception  of  syllables 

b.  Syllabic  principles 

6.  Accent 

a.  Auditory  perception  of  accent 

b.  Principles  for  accenting  words. 
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Dictionary 

When  children  begin  to  meet  words  that  are  totally  new  to  them,  the  dictionary  is  a 
necessary  aid  in  word  recognition.  It  should  also  be  used  as  a  check  on  the  meaning  and 
pronunciation  of  words  tentatively  discovered  through  the  use  of  context  clues.  Many  of 
the  phonetic  understandings  and  skills  that  children  learn  in  the  primary  grades  are  es- 
sential for  efficient  use  of  dictionary. 

The  specific  skills  required  for  using  the  dictionary  follow. 

1.  Location  skills 

a.  Knowledge  of  alphabetical  sequence 

b.  Alphabetize  by  second,  third  and  fourth  letters 

c.  Ability  to  use  guide  words 

2.  Pronunciation  skills 

a.  Common  consonant  sounds 

b.  Pronunciation  key,  and  application  of  the  principle  of  substitution 

c.  Accenting  syllables 

3.  Meaning  skills 

a.  Use  context  to  select  appropriate  meaning 

b.  Substitute  the  meaning  for  the  unknown  word  in  the  sentence 

4.  To  obtain  the  correct  spelling  of  words 

a.  Knowledge  of  silent  letters  in  words 

b.  A  sound  may  be  represented  by  different  letters. 

Comprehension  and   Interpretation 

Comprehension  is  the  second  step  in  the  reading  process.  Understanding  the  printed 
material  involves  grasping  the  ideas  as  stated  (the  literal  meanings)  and  using  them  to 
secure  additional  meanings  (the  inferred  and  implied  meanings).  Securing  these  ideas  in- 
volves interpretation,  or  going  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  facts  as  stated.  The  read- 
ing process  "also  includes  some  critical  evaluation  of  the  ideas  secured.  Both  interpreta- 
tion and  critical  evaluation  are  affected  by  the  reader's  experience  and  his  fund  of  infor- 
mation. 

Many  mental  processes  seem  to  be  involved  in  comprehension  and  interpretation. 
Evidence  from  research  indicates  that  getting  the  meaning  intended  by  the  author  requires 
a  high  type  of  thinking.     Gray3  has  quoted  Thorndike  as  saying: 

"The  mind  is  assailed  as  it  were  by  every  word  in  the  paragraph.  It  must 
select,  repress,  soften,  emphasize,  correlate,  and  organize,  all  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  right  mental  set  or  purpose  or  demand." 

There  is  also  evidence4  to  indicate  that  the  mental  processes  involved  vary  with  the 
purposes  for  reading,  the  kind  of  material  read,  its  difficulty,  and  the  reader's  familiarity 
with  the  material. 

3  William  S.  Gray,  "Reading,"  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research,  third  edition,  p.  1101.    C.  W.  Har- 
ris, editor.    New  York:    Macmillan  Co.,  1960. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  1101-02. 
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The  following  list  shows  those  skills  that  are  required  for  comprehension  and  inter- 
pretation of  general  reading  materials.  The  skills  and  abilities  that  are  specifically  re- 
quired for  reading  in  the  content  subjects  appear  in  the  second  list.  Certain  abilities 
seem  to  be  essential  for  both  types  of  reading,  hence  there  is  some  overlapping  between 
the  two  lists. 

Comprehension  and  Interpretation  Skills  for  General   Reading 

1.  Visualize  characters,  places,  events 

2.  Recognize  the  point  or  main  idea 

a.  Comprehending  phrase  and  sentence  meanings 

b.  Recognize  significant  details,  specific  facts 

3.  Recognize  subordinate  ideas  and  their  relation  to  the  main  idea 

a.  Events  in  a  story,  plot  structure 

b.  Steps  in  a  process 

4.  Recognize  relationship  between  ideas  in  terms  of  organization 

a.  Summarize  or  list  important  points  or  ideas 

b.  Outline  or  find  the  main  ideas  and  related  ideas 

5.  React  to  sensory  images  such  as  visual,  auditory,  touch,  taste,  smell,  kinesthetic 

6.  Follow  directions 

7.  Compare  and  contrast  two  or  more  versions  of  a  story  or  sources  of  printed  in- 
formation 

8.  Recognize  relationships  such  as: 

a.  Association  through  use 

b.  Class 

c.  General  —  specific 

d.  Part  —  whole 

e.  Place  or  space 

f.  Sequence 

g.  Size  or  quantity 
h.  Cause  —  effect 

i.     Time 

j.    Analogous 

9.  Grasp  unstated  meanings  by  using  clues  to: 

a.  Anticipate  outcomes 

b.  Make  inferences,  draw  conclusions,  generalize 

c.  Recognize  implications 

d.  Recognize  emotional  reaction  and  motives  of  character 

e.  Identify  and  evaluate  character  traits 

10.  Critical  evaluation 

a.  Distinguish  between  fact  and  fiction,  real  and  imaginary 

b.  Distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion 

c.  Recognize  accuracy,  or  credibility  of  statements 

11.  Identify  and  appreciate  elements  of  style 

a.  Figurative,  idiomatic,  picturesque  language 

b.  Refrain,  repetition,  rhythm,  rhyme,  alliteration 
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12.  Recognize  mood,  or  tone  of  a  story  or  poem 
Identify  humor,  irony,  sarcasm,  propaganda 

13.  Recognize  author's  purpose  or  point  of  view. 

An  effective  basic  reading  program  is  essential  to  success  in  reading  in  the  content 
subjects.  A  number  of  experimental  studies'  have  shown  that  students  who  are  compe- 
tent readers  are  usually  the  most  successful  students  in  the  content  subjects  and  in  all 
academic  work.  However,  the  reading  abilities  and  skills  which  seem  to  be  essential  to 
effective  study  are  not  identical  to  those  that  are  required  for  general  reading.  As  the 
materials  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades  become  more  mature  and  more  varied, 
certain  reading  skills  for  study  become  more  necessary.  Children  from  about  Grade  III 
should  receive  instruction  in  these  skills  and  have  opportunities  to  apply  them  in  the 
content  subjects.  The  reading  abilities  and  skills  that  are  essential  for  effective  reading 
in  the  content  subjects  are  listed  here. 

Reading  Skills  for  Effective  Study 

1.  Ability  to  define  a  specific  purpose  for  reading 

2.  Skill  in  locating  information  in: 

a.  A  table  of  contents 

b.  An  index 

c.  Typographical  aids — headings,  subheadings,  italics,  parentheses 

d.  A  dictionary  or  glossary 

e.  An  encyclopedia 

f.  A  card  file 

g.  Skimming 

3.  Comprehension  involving  ability  to: 

a.  Visualize  people,  places,  events 

b.  Select  important  details 

c.  Follow  a  sequence  of  ideas 

d.  Select  the  main  idea 

e.  Draw  conclusions,  make  inferences 

f.  Recognize  cause  and  effect  relationships 

4.  Selecting  and  evaluating  information  involves  ability  to: 

a.  Select  sources  of  information 

b.  Distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion 

c.  Distinguish  between  the  relevant  and  irrelevant,  the  essential  and  non-essential 

d.  Judge  the  validity  of  information 

e.  Use  several  sources  to  solve  a  problem 

f.  Judge  the  adequacy  of  one's  information 

5.  Organizing  information  involves  ability  to: 

a.  Select  main  ideas 

b.  Classify  ideas 

c.  Arrange  ideas  in  order 

6.  Adjusting  the  rate  of  reading  to  one's  purpose  and  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
involves  ability  to: 

a.  Skim 

b.  Read  carefully  for  details 

c.  Read  rapidly  for  general  impression 

d.  Read  maps,  graphs,  charts,  tables,  pictures 
5  Ibid.,  p.  1126. 
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The  ability  to  organize  should  be  extended  and  refined  throughout  the 
elementary  school. 


7.  Using  information  requires  ability  to: 

a.  Paraphrase 

b.  Summarize 

c.  Outline 

d.  Classify 

e.  Follow  directions 

8.  Remembering  what  is  read  requires  ability  to: 

a.  Analyze  what  is  to  be  remembered 

b.  Select  facts  to  be  remembered 

c.  Organize  the  material  and  use  the  outline  for  recall. 

Critical  evaluation  of  the  reading  material  is  required  in  much  general  reading  and 
the  content  subjects.  In  critical  reading  the  reader  must  be  objective.  He  may  judge  the 
ideas  stated,  or  compare  them,  with  what  he  has  gained  from  experience  or  from  another 
source.  It  is  essential  for  the  reader  to  suspend  judgment  until  the  evidence  is  consid- 
ered. To  do  this  he  must  use  certain  skills  in  clarifying  and  attacking  the  problem.  In 
the  second  grade  critical  reading  is  on  a  simple  level,  e.g.,  distinguishing  between  fact  and 
fiction,  and  between  true  and  false.  In  upper  grades,  critical  reading  is  more  difficult;  it 
often  requires  determining  the  author's  purpose  or  bias,  detecting  irony,  propaganda  and 
sarcasm.  A  certain  level  of  mental  maturity  and  some  experience  is  necessary  for  success 
in  critical  thinking  and  reading. 

Smith'  has  stated  that  "effective  reading  is  the  result  of  appropriate  development  of 
a  large  number  of  skills  and  abilities."  A  few  results  of  many  studies  of  the  meaning  as- 
pect of  the  reading  process  and  how  to  develop  it  follows. 


6  Nila  B.   Smith,  "Why  do  the  Schools  Teach  Reading  as  They  Do?"  p.  8. 
National    School    Public   Relations   Association,   N.E.A.,   1955. 
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Summary  of  a  paper  for  the 


Effective  Reading 

1.  "It  is  possible  for  a  child  to  have  a  highly  developed  skill  in  word  recog- 
nition without  being  able  to  get  the  thought  from  what  he  reads. 

2.  "In  general  pupils  who  are  good  in  comprehension  are  the  ones  who 
make  good  grades  in  other  subjects. 

3.  "Comprehension  can  be  improved  with  instruction. 

4.  "The  use  of  excursions,  pictures,  films  and  other  visual  aids  contribute 
to  reading  comprehension. 

5.  "Reading  for  a  purpose  aids  comprehension. 

6.  "In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  compre- 
hension and  speed;  improved  comprehension  tends  to  increase  speed." 


Oral   Reading 

Real  audience  situations  must  be  planned  so  that  the  reader  finds  it  necessary  to  in- 
form or  entertain  others.  Oral  reading  must  be  developed  along  with  silent  reading.  Much 
of  the  foundation  for  effective  oral  expression  is  initiated  during  the  basic  reading 
lesson.  After  the  selection,  or  parts  of  it,  have  been  read  silently  and  discussed,  oral  read- 
ing takes  place.  Keen  interest  in  reading  aloud  is  essential  for  good  results.  Significant 
progress  in  oral  reading  will  not  take  place  by  pointless  reading  around  the  group. 

There  are  two  main  purposes  for  oral  reading  in  everyday  life;  these  are  to  give  in- 
formation and  to  provide  recreation  and  enjoyment.  For  either  purpose,  meaningful  oral 
interpretation  is  required.  Certain  skills  and  abilities  should  be  developed  for  effective 
oral  interpretation. 


Oral  reading  helps  children  to  acquire  poise  and  confidence  in  facing  an 
audience  and  to  develop  greater  sensitivity  to  the  reactions  of  others. 
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Oral   reading  abilities  and  skills 

1.  Grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the  selection 

2.  Identify  emotional  reactions  and  motives  of  the  story  characters 

3.  Visualize  the  characters  and  scenes 

4.  React  to  sensory  images  such  as  auditory,  kinesthetic 

5.  Project  idea,  tone,  and  mood  in  the  voice 

6.  Command  a  good  audience  response 

7.  Control  of  voice,  i.e.,  speak  in  an  easy,  relaxed  manner  appropriate  for  the  se- 
lection 

8.  Enunciate  clearly. 

Improving  Oral   Reading   Skills 

The  purpose  of  oral  reading,  whether  in  the  basic  reading  lesson  or  in  other  lessons, 
should  be  understood  by  the  pupils.  Plan  audience  situations  as  often  as  possible  to  stim- 
ulate keen  interest  and  a  real  desire  to  inform  or  entertain  others.  Pupils  should  be  en- 
couraged to  contribute  selections  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  Talent  shows,  book 
clubs,  and  story  periods  for  younger  children  are  occasions  for  effective  oral  interpre- 
tation. 

Specific  activities  such  as  the  following  would  be  beneficial: 

1.  Reading  a  good  story  which  is  new  to  the  class 

2.  Reading  an  exciting  part  of  a  longer  story 

3.  Reading  a  poem  which  is  particularly  applicable  to  a  specific  occasion  or  unit  of 
work. 

The  following  suggestions  for  preparation  of  the  reader  and  the  class  contribute  to 
the  development  of  effective  oral  reading: 

1.  Pupil  preparation 

a.  Understanding  the  story  or  poem 

b.  Receiving  help  with  vocabulary  difficulties 

c.  Reading  the  selection  silently  until  it  can  be  read  with  ease.  Allow  weak  read- 
ers time  to  read  orally  at  least  once  for  practice  before  reading  to  a  group 

d.  Following  the  standards  for  good  oral  reading  as  set  up  in  the  basic  reading 
lessons. 

2.  Audience  Preparation 

a.  The  audience  should  listen  attentively 

b.  The  audience  should  be  expected  to  make  comments  or  ask  questions. 
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During  the  discussion  of  the  selection  from  the  basic  reader  there  is  im- 
provement in  ability  to  comprehend  and  interpret  story  material. 

CHAPTER  V 
BASIC   READING   LESSONS 


The  basic  reading  lessons  are  those  regularly  scheduled  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
systematic  reading  instruction.  The  children  use  the  authorized  readers  and  workbooks, 
and  the  teacher  is  guided  by  the  accompanying  manual.  (The  authorized  readers  are  listed 
in  the  School  Book  Branch  Catalogue  and  in  the  Elementary  Program  of  Studies.)  If  basic 
reading  lessons  are  to  be  effective,  the  purposes  of  these  lessons  must  be  recognized,  the 
basic  readers  must  be  selected  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  group,  and  the  general  procedure 
followed  must  interest  and  challenge  the  pupils. 

Purposes  of  the  Basic   Reading   Lessons 

The  basic  reading  lessons  should  provide  interesting  and  valuable  content  for  children 
to  read  and  initiate  in  a  sequential  order  the  abilities  and  skills  required  for  competency 
in  all  types  of  reading.    The  lessons  should  develop  the  following: 

1.  Increased  interest  in  learning  to  read 

2.  Basic  reading  abilities,  skills  and  habits  required  for: 

a.  Word  perception 

b.  Comprehension  and  interpretation 

c.  Critical  reaction  to  reading  materials 

d.  Integration  of  new  ideas  with  previous  experiences 

3.  Ability  to  adjust  basic  reading  habits  to  the  various  purposes  of  reading 

4.  Skill  in  using  books  and  sources  of  information 

5.  Preferences  for  good  literature. 
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Selecting  Basic  Readers  for  a  Particular  Group 

One  series  of  the  authorized  readers  is  used  for  the  basic  reading  lessons.  The  readers 
selected  must  be  at  the  proper  level  of  difficulty  so  as  to  meet  certain  needs  of  the  group. 
The  following  specific  needs  of  the  children  should  be  met: 

1.  Need  for  security.  Each  child  feels  secure  if  the  new  concepts  to  be  learned  are 
such  that  they  can  be  built  upon  his  experiences.  He  should  be  expected  to  learn  new 
information  and  carry  on  those  activities  that  are  within  his  present  stage  of  development. 

2.  Need  to  achieve.  Each  child  should  experience  a  reasonable  degree  of  success. 
A  sense  of  achievement  is  essential  to  a  feeling  of  security  and  to  good  mental  health. 

3.  Need  to  be  challenged.  Each  child's  reading  experiences  should  present  a  chal- 
lenge through  new  content,  and  more  advanced  understandings.  However,  new  material 
should  not  be  so  far  beyond  his  range  of  experiences  nor  so  easy  as  to  lead  to  a  loss  of 
interest. 


Instructional   Level  for  Basic  Reading 

The  basic  reader  is  usually  at  the  proper  level  of  difficulty  when: 

a.  Children  understand  approximately  three-quarters  of  the  material 

b.  The  average  number  of  new  words  per  page  of  reading  material  is 
no  more  than 

(1)  one  or  two  for  primary  grades,  or 

(2)  four  for  Grades  IV  to  VI. 


Even  when  a  suitable  reader  has  been  selected  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  adjust  the 
length  of  the  selection  chosen  to  the  ability  of  the  group.  If  a  selection  seems  to  be 
quite  long  and  contains  an  unusually  large  number  of  new  words,  it  should  be  divided 
into  logical  units.  Then  each  unit  should  be  used  for  one  lesson,  and  when  all  the  units 
have  been  completed,  the  entire  selection  read  as  a  whole. 

Using  the  Multiple  Authorization  of  Readers 

Various  plans  for  using  the  multiple  authorization  of  readers  have  been  tried  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  province.     Some  of  these  plans  are: 

1.  The  school  selects  one  of  the  authorized  series  to  be  used  for  basic  reading  instruc- 
tion. At  each  level  of  instruction,  books  should  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  read- 
ing ability  of  the  class  as  indicated.  As  suggested  in  Chapter  VI,  books  from  other  series 
of  authorized  readers  are  selected  for  Extension  Reading  and  used  concurrently.  For  ex- 
ample, a  teacher  using  a  first  reader  with  a  Grade  I  class  selects  stories,  similar  in  theme, 
from  pre-primers,  primers,  of  other  authorized  series  of  readers  for  the  children  to  read 
with  a  minimum  of  guidance.  This  plan  is  described  in  detail  in  manuals  for  some  of  the 
authorized  readers. 

2.  Another  method  uses  two  or  perhaps  three  of  the  authorized  series  for  basic  instruc- 
tion in  a  classroom.  Each  reading  group  in  the  classroom  uses  a  different  reader  series, 
the  level  being  suited  to  the  reading  ability  of  the  group.  An  effort  should  be  made  to 
see  that  each  reading  group  continues  using  the  same  series  during  the  succeeding  years. 
Continuing  in  the  same  series  of  readers  makes  provision  for  a  sequential  program  of 
word  perception  skills  which  is  essential  to  good  progress. 

3.  The  school  selects  one  of  the  authorized  series  for  basic  instruction.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  each  instructional  level,  books  from  suitable  levels  of  other  authorized  readers 
are  read  before  proceeding  to  the  next  book  in  the  basic  series.  These  books  need  to  be 
selected  with  attention  to  difficulty  of  the  reading  material  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VI, 
in  the  section  on  Level  of  Difficulty. 
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The  foregoing  outlines  the  more  common  methods  of  using  the  multiple  authorized 
reading  series.    In  addition  some  views  should  be  stressed. 

(1)  No  reading  program  should  be  based  solely  on  the  use  of  a  single  series  of  readers 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  other  readers.  A  reading  program  of  this  nature  is 
too  narrow  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  all  the  children. 

(2)  The  total  reading  program  is  much  more  effective  if  provision  is  made  for  extensive 
use  of  a  wide  variety  of  reading  materials.  See  Chapter  VII,  Recreational  Reading, 
and  Chapter  VI,  Extension  Reading.  Under  the  careful  guidance  of  the  teacher  who 
understands  the  needs  and  interests  of  each  of  her  pupils,  new  enthusiasm  for  read- 
ing can  be  built  up  for  all  children.  This  enthusiasm  requires  the  use  of  a  wide  va- 
riety of  reading  materials.1 

General  Procedure  for  Basic  Reading   Lessons 

The  detailed  procedures  for  teaching  each  reading  lesson  from  the  basic  reader  are 
given  in  most  manuals;  however,  the  general  procedure  is  outlined  here.  This  procedure 
consists  of  four  steps  that  follow  one  another  in  logical  and  orderly  sequence: 

(1)  Preparation  for  reading 

(2)  Interpreting  the  selection 

(3)  Extending  skills  and  abilities 

(4)  Extending  interests. 

All  four  of  these  steps  must  be  included  for  the  teaching  of  each  selection  in  the 
reader.  If  the  children  are  to  obtain  maximum  profit  from  each  of  the  four  steps  of  the 
lesson,  three  reading  periods  are  usually  needed.  Generally  steps  one  and  two  are  taken 
in  the  first  lesson  with  step  four  in  another  lesson.  Step  three  must  also  be  a  separate 
but  related  lesson. 


Step  One:    Preparation  for  Reading 

The  purpose  of  this  step  is  to  prepare  for  thoughtful,  accurate  reading.  The  general 
procedure  is  as  follows: 

a.  Establish  a  background  of  experience.  New  concepts  to  enable  them  to  visualize 
vividly  the  characters  and  the  events  of  the  selection  may  need  to  be  explained.  This  may 
include  time,  setting,  location,  and  perhaps  some  information  about  the  author. 

b.  Teach  new  vocabulary.  New  words  should  be  taught  to  enable  children  to  pro- 
nounce them  correctly  and  to  understand  them  as  they  are  used.  Children  should  be  ex- 
pected to  get  independently  the  pronunciation  and  the  meaning  of  those  words  that  are 
within  their  oral  vocabulary  by  the  use  of  context  clues  and  the  word  analysis  skills  they 
have  mastered. 

c.  Review  the  new  words.  This  step  is  to  enable  the  children  to  remember  new  words 
when  they  read  the  selection  silently.  The  amount  of  time  spent  on  this  review  should  be 
adjusted  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  reading  group. 

d.  Set  the  purpose  for  reading  the  selection.  Motivation  for  reading  should  be  aroused 
by  building  the  background  of  experience  and  effectively  introducing  new  vocabulary. 
When  interest  is  high,  ask  a  question  relating  to  the  main  idea  of  the  selection  to  provide 
a  purpose  for  reading. 

1  Consult  the  School  Book  Branch  Catalogue  for  listings  of  authorized  readers  and  teachers'  guide  books. 
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Step  Two:   Interpreting  the  Selection 

The  purpose  of  this  step  is  to  grasp  the  main  idea  of  the  story  or  to  acquire  new  in- 
formation as  well  as  to  improve  reading  skills.    The  general  procedure  follows: 

a.  Guided  reading.  If  there  are  illustrations  they  should  be  discussed  first  and  inte- 
grated with  the  text.  The  teacher  guides  the  reading  by  asking  a  question  and  direct- 
ing the  children  to  read  a  specified  amount  silently  to  find  the  answer.  Silent  reading 
should  always  precede  oral  reading.  During  this  reading  if  a  child  is  unable  to  discover 
a  word,  it  is  usually  best  to  tell  him  the  word  so  that  he  can  get  on  with  the  reading.  The 
answers  to  this  guiding  question  should  be  checked  and  discussed  before  the  question  for 
the  following  section  is  given.  This  discussion  should  clarify  meanings  of  words,  as  well 
as  improve  ability  to  follow  sequence  of  events. 

b.  Discussion.  The  purpose  of  the  discussion  is  to  develop  comprehension  and  in- 
terpretation skills  and  to  promote  reaction  to  the  selection.  The  questions  should  lead 
the  children  to  anticipate  the  events  and  the  outcomes,  recognize  the  significant  details 
and  main  ideas,  understand  motives  and  recognize  emotional  reactions  of  story  charac- 
ters, make  inferences  and  get  implied  meanings.  When  the  complete  selection  has  been 
read  silently,  the  main  idea  should  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  motivating  question. 

c.  Rereading.  The  entire  selection  should  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  plot 
and  action.  This  rereading  is  usually  oral  reading  but  may  be  preceded  by  a  second  silent 
reading.  The  children  may  read  selected  parts  to  show  different  moods,  or  to  describe 
specific  incidents  in  the  story.  If  it  is  a  preparation  for  dramatization,  the  children  should 
take  the  parts  of  the  characters  and  project  themselves  into  the  story. 

To  bring  the  lesson  to  a  satisfying  close  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  comment 
on  incidents  comparable  to  their  own  experiences.  If  the  following  lesson  is  a  continua- 
tion of  a  series  of  stories,  the  teacher  should  give  the  children  some  idea  of  the  topic  of 
the  next  selection.    This  procedure  maintains  the  interest  of  the  class. 

Step  Three:   Extending  Skills  and  Abilities 

Specific  lessons  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  word  perception  abilities  follow  Step  Two. 
Additional  comprehension  and  interpretation  skills  are  also  introduced.  The  lessons  us- 
ually consist  of  a  short  teaching  period  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  followed  by  a  practice 
period  when  exercises  from  the  workbooks  are  used  to  establish  the  new  understanding 
of  principle.  The  content  of  these  lessons  should  be  closely  related  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
selection  recently  read  in  the  basic  reader.  Detailed  suggestions  for  each  lesson  are  given 
in  the  teacher's  manual. 

The  word  analysis  abilities  and  skills  should  follow  a  logical,  sequential  pattern.  Each 
new  understanding  should  be  based  on  previously  learned  abilities  and  skills.  Sufficient 
practice  should  be  given  to  maintain  each  skill  before  introducing  the  next,  more  advanced 
one.  Each  basic  reading  series  provides  a  systematic  program  for  the  development  of  the 
skills  but  may  vary  in  the  level  of  introduction. 

Some  comprehension  and  interpretation  skills  are  more  difficult  than  others.  Chil- 
dren in  first  grade  are  usually  able  to  grasp  literal  meanings  such  as  discovering  specific 
facts  or  significant  details,  following  a  sequence  of  events,  anticipating  outcomes,  recog- 
nizing emotional  reactions  of  story  characters.  Other  skills  such  as  recognizing  main  ideas 
and  drawing  conclusions  seem  to  require  a  higher  level  of  maturity  for  mastery.  Each 
reading  series  provides  a  sequential  program  to  make  it  necessary  to  see  that  pupils  use 
one  series  as  a  basic  reader  to  obtain  the  complete  program  in  sequential  order. 

Step   Four:   Extending   Interests 

The  last  step  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  children  opportunities  to  use  ideas  gained 
from  the  selection,  to  develop  creative  expression,  to  follow  interests  aroused,  and  to 
enjoy  and  appreciate  good  literature  related  to  the  topic.  Opportunities  are  provided 
by  encouraging  some  of  the  following  activities: 

a.  Dramatizations,  pantomimes,  skits,  puppet  plays 

b.  Art  activities — drawing,  painting,  construction,   modelling 

c.  Collecting  pictures  for  scrapbooks,  displays 
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d.  Using  radio,  television,  films,  filmstrips  to  gain  additional  information 

e.  Extension  reading  of  stories  and  books  as  suggested  in  the  manual  accompany- 
ing the  reader;  recreational  reading 

f.  Listening  to  stories  and  poems  read  by  the  teacher,  and  to  recordings  of  songs 
and  rhythms 

g.  Creative  writing  of  stories,  plays,  verses  suggested  by  the  selection. 

Conclusion 

All  four  of  the  steps  outlined  here  must  be  included  in  the  basic  reading  lesson  for 
each  selection,  or  story,  in  the  reader.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  careful  systematic  skills 
program  is  an  important  part  of  these  lessons.  In  fact,  the  skills  are  integrated  into  each 
step  of  the  entire  lesson  plan.    For  this  reason  no  step  should  be  omitted  or  slighted. 


In  basic  reading  lessons  the  emphasis  should  be  upon  quality.  There 
is  no  value  in  hurrying  children  through  the  selections  of  a  reader  just  to 
cover  the  book. 


The  teacher  reads  poetry  to  primary  children  to  extend  interests  intro- 
duced by  the  selection  in  the  reader  and  to  develop  appreciation  of  poetry. 
Note  "Words  We  Like"  on  the  chalkboard. 
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Children  are  selecting  stories  about  Sweden  to  read  independently. 

CHAPTER  VI 
EXTENSION   READING 

Extension  reading  lessons  are  those  in  which  children  read,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  independence,  different  stories  and  books  to  extend  interests  and  concepts  in- 
troduced by  the  selections  in  the  basic  reader.  This  is  a  special  form  of  lesson  which  is 
essential  for  developing  efficiency  in  reading.  The  lessons  should  be  very  enjoyable  and 
lead  to  recreational  reading.  To  make  these  reading  periods  a  success  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  purposes  of  extension  reading,  use  certain  guides  in  the  selection  of  ma- 
terials and  follow  some  systematic  procedure. 


Purposes  of  Extension   Reading 

Opportunities  must  be  planned  to  enable  children  to  apply  the  skills  which  are  initi- 
ated in  the  basic  reading  lessons  in  practical  reading  situations.  The  specific  purposes  of 
extension  reading  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  increase  interest  in  reading 

2.  To  stimulate  voluntary  reading 

3.  To  gain  further  information  on  topics  introduced  in  the  basic  reader 

4.  To  improve  ability  to  apply  word-perception  skills  and  the  comprehension  and  in- 
terpretation skills  initiated  during  the  basic  reading  lessons. 

1  William  S.  Gray,  "Reading,"  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research,  third  edition,  p.  1122.    C.  W.  Har- 
ris, editor.    New  York:   Macmillan  Co.,  1960. 
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Selection  of  Materials  for  Extension   Reading 

Interests  in  specific  topics  should  be  aroused  during  the  basic  reading  lessons  and 
provision  made  for  further  reading  on  these  subjects.  The  materials  available  for  read- 
ing must  include  stories  and  books  of  suitable  reading  levels  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

Be  sure  a  variety  of  books  as  suggested  below  are  available  in  the  classroom. 

a.  Gay  colorful  storybooks 

b.  Enrichment  readers,  parallel  readers,  unit  readers,  associate  readers 

c.  Readers  from  other  reader  series  recommended  in  the  manual  for  wide  reading, 
independent  reading,  related  reading 

d.  Children's  books  from  content  fields  such  as  science,  social  studies,  health,  tra- 
vel, biography. 

Reading  level  of  difficulty.  The  materials  for  extension  reading  should  be  at  the  in- 
dependent reading  level  for  each  pupil.  Because  there  is  a  range  of  reading  achievement 
among  the  members  of  any  class  or  reading  group,  there  will  be  a  range  of  the  inde- 
pendent reading  levels  for  the  groups.  However,  the  reader  should  be  able  to  get  the 
pronunciation  of  the  majority  of  the  new  words  by  applying  the  word-perception  skills 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  section  of  the  basic  reading  lesson  on  extending  skills 
and  abilities.    He  should  also  understand  and  enjoy  the  story. 


Reading   Level  for  Extension   Reading 

Extension  reading  materials  are  usually  at  the  proper  reading  level,  or 
at  independent  reading  level,  when: 

a.  There  is  comprehension  of  most  of  the  ideas  (ninety  per  cent) 

b.  The  average  number  of  new  words  per  page  of  reading  material 
is  no  more  than 

(1)  one  for  primary  grades,  or 

(2)  three  for  grades  four  to  six 

OR 
The  reading  material  should  be  from  one-half  to  one  grade  level  below 
the  reading  grade  score  obtained  on  a  standardized  reading  test. 


Suggested   Procedures 

The  teacher  should  see  that  keen  interests  are  aroused  when  each  selection  in  the 
basic  reader  is  presented.  Sufficient  time  must  be  provided  in  order  that  the  children 
may  decide  what  they  wish  to  read  and  select  books  on  the  subject  of  their  choice.  The 
teacher  should  be  available  to  give  direction  in  selecting  the  books  and  to  give  assist- 
ance during  the  reading. 

Allocate  time.  Some  time  should  be  provided  for  extension  reading  every  day  or  two. 
The  total  amount  of  time  allowed  for  this  independent  reading  is  approximately  two  hours 
per  week. 

Provide  direction.  The  teacher  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  child's  reading  abil- 
ity and  interests  in  order  to  help  him  select  the  type  of  book  he  requires.  It  is  usually 
wise  to  offer  four  or  five  books  and  encourage  the  child  to  select  one.  Most  manuals  for 
the  readers  list  several  stories  or  books  appropriate  in  topic  and  reading  level. 
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Supervise  the  reading  and  be  available  when  assistance  is  needed.  Tell  the  child  the 
word  when  he  comes  to  one  that  he  ca"nnot  discover  by  the  use  of  context  clues  and  the 
word  analysis  techniques  that  he  has  learned  to  use.  In  general,  the  habit  of  reading  the 
complete  book  should  be  encouraged.  This  should  be  done  especially  when  the  book  is  a 
storybook.  Getting  information  or  finding  the  main  idea  of  the  story  should  be  explained 
in  the  first  lessons  on  extension  reading.  Stress  good  comprehension,  or  thorough  read- 
ing, rather  than  the  reading  of  a  large  number  of  books. 

Check  on  quality  of  reading.  A  variety  of  checking  devices  should  be  used  to  avoid 
loss  of  interest.  Some  evaluations  may  be  oral  and  some  written.  If  several  selections  from 
books  or  short  stories  have  been  read  to  obtain  more  information  on  a  particular  topic, 
sharing  and  discussing  this  information  should  provide  a  suitable  check  on  the  quality 
of  the  reading  performance.  If  whole  books  have  been  read  it  is  often  desirable  to  pro- 
vide a  small  amount  of  written  work  as  a  check  on  quality  of  reading.  The  teacher  might 
prepare  a  few  questions  (5  to  7)  requiring  one  sentence  for  each  answer,  or  a  large  num- 
ber of  objective  questions  (15-20)  which  require  very  little  writing  to  answer.  The  books 
may,  or  may  not,  be  used  in  answering  the  questions. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

RECREATIONAL  READING 

Recreational  reading  is  for  enjoyment.  It  is  the  voluntary  and  independent  reading 
of  books  or  magazines  to  serve  a  personal  interest  such  as  relaxation,  vicarious  adventure, 
or  a  hobby.  If  lifetime  habits  of  reading  are  to  be  developed,  elementary  school  children 
must  begin  to  read  materials  of  their  own  choice.  The  teacher  should  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  pupils  to  browse  through  books  and  magazines  during  the  school  day  and  do 
some  voluntary  reading. 

Purposes  of  Recreational  Reading 

The  habit  of  leisure  reading  is  an  important  objective.   The  main  purposes  are: 

1.  To  develop  habits  of  reading  for  pleasure 

2.  To  cultivate  preferences  and  interest  in  a  wide  variety  of  good  literature. 

In  addition,  recreational  reading  has  specific  values.  Meaning  vocabulary  is  increased 
and  enriched.  Experiments  have  proved  that  "extensive  voluntary  reading  with  material 
of  absorbing  interest  develops  fundamental  reading  habits  even  more  effectively  than  the 
same  amount  of  time  spent  on  drill  exercises,  provided  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  select 
books  freely  from  a  wide  range  and  they  receive  such  individual  assistance  from  the  teacher 
as  they  require."1  Children's  reading  should  also  have  some  effect  upon  their  personal 
development.  Smith2  states  that  they  learn  to  "understand  the  motives  of  human  conduct" 
and  gain  some  ideas  as  "to  what  values  are  of  the  most  worth". 

Selection  of  Materials  for  Recreational   Reading 

If  habits  of  reading  voluntarily  are  to  be  acquired,  children's  interests,  suitable  types 
of  reading  materials  and  the  level  of  difficulty  of  the  material  must  be  considered. 

Children's  interests.  Studies3  of  children's  reading  preferences  should  serve  as  a  gen- 
eral guide  to  teachers  in  making  materials  available. 


Children's  Interests  in  Stories 

Age  of 
child 

6-7      Animals,  children,  familiar  experiences,  fanciful  and  fairy  tales 
8-9      Realistic  stories,  animal  stories,  home  and  school,  children  in  other 

lands,  adventure 
10-11     Adventure,  action,  excitement,  suspense,  mystery,  humor,  sports- 
manship, children,  animal  life  and  nature 
12-15    Broader  interests  as  history,  biography,  adventure,  hobbies,  fiction 
and  mystery  of  a  more  sensational  type. 


These  interests  are  not  clearly  marked  at  the  different  levels  but  tend  to  merge  gradually 
from  one  level  to  another.  There  are  very  few  differences  in  the  reading  interests  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  primary  grades.  From  ten  to  thirteen  years  boys  become  more  inter- 
ested in  stories  of  sports,  adventure,  war  and  scouting,  while  girls  prefer  stories  of  home, 
school  and  romance.  At  about  the  age  of  fifteen  the  reading  interests  of  both  sexes  are 
more  or  less  clearly  established.  Boys  select  newspapers,  current  events,  sports  and  ar- 
ticles related  to  vocational  activities.  Girls  choose  more  biography,  humor  and  fiction  ma- 
gazines.    Other  interests  are  common  to  both  groups. 

1  Gertrude  Hildreth,  Teaching  Reading,    p.  415.    New  York:    Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  1958. 

2  Dora  V.  Smith,  "Nature  of  the  Reading  Program  to  Meet  Personal  and  Social  Needs,"  in  W.  S.  Gray, 

(editor),   Promoting   Personal   and  Social   Development    Through    Reading,    Supplementary    Educa- 
tional  Monographs,  No.  64,  pp.  11-16.    Chicago:    University  of  Chicago  Press,  1947. 

3  William  S.  Gray,  "Reading,"  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research,  third  edition,  p.  1110.   C.  W.  Har- 

ris, editor.     New   York:    Macmillan   Co.,   1960. 
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Types  of  reading  materials.  To  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  program  in  recreational 
reading  a  wide  selection  of  children's  magazines  and  books  should  be  available  in  every 
classroom. 

A.  There  should  be  variety  in: 

1.  Form — prose,  poetry,  drama 

2.  Topics — adventure,  animals,  travel,  vocations 

3.  Literary  types — fairytales,  myths,  fables,  biography 

(for  further  details  see  Chapter  VIII,  Literature  in  the  Reading  Program) 

4.  Reading  levels  suitable  for  advanced  readers,  underachievers  and  slow  learners. 

Suggestions  for  specific  titles  of  books  may  be  found  in  the  professional  books,  peri- 
odicals and  manuals  accompanying  the  basic  readers. 

B.  Children's  magazines  and  papers  to  provide: 

1.  Stories,  poems  and  descriptions  of  children's  activities 

2.  General  information  and  current  events 

Appendix  B  lists  suitable  children's  magazines  and  papers. 

Reading  level.  The  child  should  be  able  to  read  the  book  at  home  without  aid.  The 
material  should  cause  no  difficulty  and  have  high  interest  value.4 


Reading  Level  for  Recreational   Reading 

Recreational  reading  materials  are  at  the  proper  level  of  difficulty,  for 
independent  reading  when: 

a.  The  reader  understands  most  of  the  ideas  (ninety  per  cent) 

b.  The  average  number  of  unknown  words  per  page  of  reading  mater- 
ial is  no  more  than 

(1)  one  for  primary  grades 

or 

(2)  three  lor  grades  four  to  six 

or 
The  reading  material  should  be  from  one  half  to  one  grade  below  the 
reading  grade  score  obtained  on  a  standardized  reading  test. 


Suggested  Procedures 

One  test  of  a  balanced  reading  program  is  the  success  of  the  recreational  reading  pro- 
gram. Time  for  reading  should  be  provided,  and  the  teacher  should  be  ready  to  give  as- 
sistance and  stimulate  interests. 

Provide  time  each  week  for  browsing  among  books  and  reading  voluntarily.  One  or 
two  periods  of  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  per  week  are  recommended.  It  is  not  sufficient, 
nor  indeed  wise,  to  allow  time  for  recreational  reading  only  when  other  assignments  are 
finished. 

Give  assistance  and  supervision  when  requested  by  individuals.  Children  welcome 
suggestions  when  selecting  books,  so  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  know  something  of 
each  child's  background  of  experiences,  interests  and  hobbies.  It  is  also  extremely  im- 
portant to  have  a  quiet  classroom  atmosphere  that  is  conducive  to  good  reading. 

4  Emmett  A.  Betts,  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction,    p.  448.    New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1957. 
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Record  the  books  read.  Keep  a  record  of  each  child's  reading.  This  record  is  usually 
best  kept  by  the  child  himself  in  some  booklet  designed  for  the  purpose,  but  it  should  be 
accessible  to  his  teacher.  The  record  should  contain  the  names  of  the  books  or  stories. 
Such  a  record  is  useful  to  the  teacher  in  assisting  the  child  to  select  a  new  book  and  for 
reporting  progress  in  reading. 

1.  My  Reading  Design  by  G.  O.  Simpson.  Available  from  the  Sales  Manager,  Read- 
ing Circle,  Inc.,  North  Manchester,  Indiana.  Form  E  for  Grades  1-2,  A  for  3-4,  B 
for  5-6,  C  for  7-8-9,  D  for  10-11-12.  This  is  intended  to  encourage  reading  on  a  wide 
variety  of  topics. 

2.  Cumulative  Reading  Record.  1956  revision.  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish, 508  South  Sixth  Street,  Champaign,  Illinois.    For  upper  grades. 

Seek  parent  cooperation.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  spend  time  on  recrea- 
tional reading  outside  of  school.  The  teacher  should  suggest  to  parents  suitable  books 
and  magazines  to  buy  or  to  borrow  and  parents  should  be  encouraged  to  read  to  children, 
to  discuss  stories  with  them,  and  to  listen  attentively  while  children  retell  stories. 


Recreational  reading,  or  extensive  voluntary  reading,  of  interesting  ma- 
terial develops  desirable  habits  provided  pupils  are  permitted  to  select 
books  freely  from  a  ivide  range  of  materials. 


Stimulate  interest.  Although  browsing  through  books  and  magazines  may  develop 
interest  in  new  topics,  specific  efforts  to  stimulate  interest  in  recreational  reading  are  very 
necessary.     Some  suggestions  follow. 

1.  Display  library  books,  book  jackets  and  lists  of  books  on  specific  topics. 

2.  Relate  small  portions  of  the  plot  or  read  particularly  fascinating  pas- 
sages from  a  new  book. 

3.  Emphasize  recreational  reading  during  Book  Week. 

4.  Direct  attention  to  bookmobiles  and  public  libraries. 

5.  Give  enthusiastic  encouragement  to  summer  vacation  reading. 
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6.  Use  radio  and  television  programs  to  direct  children's  attention  to  good 
books. 

7.  Encourage  pupils  to  join  book  clubs.* 

8.  Make  book  reports  written  by  the  children  and  book  reviews  from  news- 
papers and  magazines  available  to  children. 

9.  Write  authors  or  publishers  for  information  on  authors. 
10.    Let  children  "advertise"  books. 

*  For  information  on  book  clubs  see  Appendix  F. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
LITERATURE   IN  THE  READING  PROGRAM 

Literature  is  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum.  Although  the  basic  reading  program 
includes  material  of  literary  value  and  initiates  the  skills  required  for  interpretation,  it  is 
insufficient  to  achieve  the  desired  goal  of  lifetime  habits  of  reading.  Every  teacher  should 
understand  the  purposes  of  the  literature  program,  be  familiar  with  guides  for  selecting 
books,  methods  of  integration  and  activities  for  increasing  appreciation. 


Purposes  of  the  Literature  Program 

The  literature  program  should  be  planned  to  develop  habits  of  voluntary  reading  for 
pleasure  in  all  children,  and  to  improve  personal  adjustments  of  most  of  the  children  in 
the  class.    The  following  are  the  specific  objectives  of  the  literature  program: 

1.  To  stimulate  interest  in  a  wide  variety  of  reading  materials 

2.  To  develop  preferences  for  reading  material  of  high  literary  value 

3.  To  increase  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  others 

4.  To  extend  and  enrich  the  child's  experiences 

5.  To  gain  insight  into  one's  own  personality  and  problems 

6.  To  acquire  worthwhile  ethical  values. 


Selection  of  Literature  for  Children 

Variety  of  literature.  As  suggested  in  Chapter  VII,  Recreational  Reading,  the  literature 
for  children  should  include  prose,  poetry,  and  drama,  and  the  following  general  types 
should  be  available: 

a.  Fanciful,  as  folktales,  fables,  myths,  epics,  legends  and  modern  fanciful  tales 

b.  Realistic,  as  animals,  travel,  biography,  history,  science,  mystery  and  adventure 

c.  Humorous,  as  tall  tales  and  nonsense  poetry. 

These  general  types  should  include  some  classics,  some  award  books,  and  some  mod- 
ern stories. 

Literary  quality.  Both  parents  and  teachers  should  see  that  children  are  exposed  to  the 
best  story  books  and  poetry  during  the  years  from  nine  to  twelve  when  reading  habits 
and  preferences  are  taking  shape.  Appreciation  of  well-written  books  is  caught  rather  than 
taught. 

A.     Some  qualities  of  a  good  story  for  children  are: 

1.  The  theme,  or  main  idea,  of  the  story  should  be  interesting  and  appeal  to 
children.    This  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  good  plot 

2.  The  plot,  or  action  of  a  story  built  around  the  theme,  should  begin  rapidly, 
have  much  lively  action,  suspense,  and  a  definite  ending 

3.  The  characters  should  have  personality,  be  individualistic  and  convincing. 

4.  The  style  or  the  quality  of  the  writing,  should  be  distinctive.  The  vocabulary 
should  be  picturesque,  apt  and  appropriate  to  the  subject  matter  and  mood 
of  the  story. 

Detailed  criteria  for  each  of  the  various  types  of  reading  material  are  given  in  Chil- 
dren and  Books  by  Arbuthnot  and  in  Children's  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School  by 

Huck  and  Young. 
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B.     Some  qualities  of  good  poetry  for  children  are: 

1.  The  melody,  or  the  sound  of  the  words,  should  contain  pleasing  alliteration 
and  rhyme  and  be  compatible  with  the  subject 

2.  The  rhythm  and  movement  should  be  appropriate  to  the  topic 

3.  The  ideas,  or  subject  matter,  should  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  emo- 
tions.   Children  like  descriptions  and  narrative  poetry 

4.  The  vocabulary  should  consist  of  carefully  selected  words  so  as  to  create  im- 
agery and  musical  effects.  Usually  fewer  words  are  used  in  poetry  to  achieve 
the  same  effect  as  in  prose,  and  everyday  facts  take  on  new  meaning. 

Russell1  states  that  "the  principal  reasons  for  liking  poetry  are  rhyme,  musical  ef- 
fect, emotional  tone,  vocabulary,  story  and  descriptions.  The  chief  reason  for  disliking  a 
poem  is  failure  to  understand  it". 

Illustrations.  In  some  books,  especially  those  for  younger  children,  the  illustrations  form 
an  integral  part  of  their  appeal.  Illustrations2  should  interpret  the  text  accurately,  even 
to  the  details.  While  children  like  bright  colors  they  are  delighted  with  strong,  clear,  black 
and  white  drawings  or  soft  colors. 

Teachers  should  remember  that  children's  tastes  are  different  from  those  of  adults. 
With  proper  guidance,  beginning  where  the  child  is  now,  he  may  in  time  develop  more 
refined  preferences  in  his  selection  of  reading  material.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cri- 
terion of  good  taste  which  is  applicable  to  all  adults  or  to  all  children. 


Source  of  Literature 

Sources  of  literature  should  include  story  books  and  literary  readers  for  children  to 
read  as  well  as  anthologies  for  the  story  hour.  Some  graded  sets  of  books  containing 
stories  of  high  literary  quality  have  been  published.  Some  of  these  literary  readers  are 
listed  in  Appendix  E.  Some  anthologies  contain  poetry  or  stories  only,  while  others  in- 
clude both  poetry  and  stories.     Appendix  D  lists  several  anthologies  for  teachers. 

Russell'  lists  a  small  number  of  titles  of  books  which  were  favorites  of  some  children 
from  kindergarten  through  eighth  grade.  He  also  gives  a  list  of  "One  Hundred  Best  Books 
for  Children."4  Huck  and  Young'  have  provided  a  short  representative  list  of  book  titles 
for  the  different  ages  and  levels  of  development,  "Books  for  "Ages  and  Stages".  Children's 
Book  awards',  are  also  listed  for  Newbery  Prize,  Caldecott  Medal,  Canadian  Library  As- 
sociation, Governor-General's  Award,  Carnegie  Medal,  as  well  as  many  others. 


Suggested  Procedures 

Time  allocated  should  be  approximately  sixty  minutes  per  week  for  the  teaching  of 
literature. 

Many  types  of  lessons  are  included  in  an  effective  program.  Sometimes  procedures 
may  be  combined  for  a  lesson.  Reading  to  children  is  important  but  it  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  program.  Opportunities  for  children  to  read  in  audience  situations  and  to  share 
reading  experiences  is  also  part  of  a  specifically  planned  lesson  to  provide  appreciation. 

1  Russell,  David  H.,  Children  Learn  to  Read,  p.  384.    Toronto:    Ginn  and   Co.,   1961. 

2  Arbuthnot,  May  Hill,  Children  and  Books,  p.  37.  Chicago:   Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  1957. 

3  Russell,  op.  cit.,  p.  379. 

*lbid.,  pp.  444-48. 

6  Charlotte  Huck  and  Doris  A.  Young,  Children's  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School,  pp.  9-12.    New 
York:    Holt,   Rinehart   and   Winston,    1961. 

6  Ibid.,   pp.   467-483. 
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Enjoyment  of  a  literature  selection  may  be  enhanced  by  the  use  of  audio- 
visual aids.  This  presentation  of  a  "Radio  Play"  makes  use  of  a  micro- 
phone, record  player  and  tape  recorder. 


Literature  Lessons  and  Activities 

Appreciation  lesson  for  story  or  poem 

A.  Introduction 

1.  When  possible  relate  selection  to  the  child's  own  experiences 

2.  When  necessary  explain  the  setting  giving  time,  location  and  characters.  Con- 
cepts new  to  most  pupils  should  also  be  explained,  and  pictures,  maps,  or 
other  helpful  aids  should  be  used  to  enrich  meanings 

3.  Relate  pertinent  information  about  the  author  when  it  furthers  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  the  selection. 

B.  Read  the  selection 

1.  The  teacher  usually  reads  the  poem  or  story  while  the  pupils  listen 

2.  If  the  selection  is  not  too  difficult,  and  if  copies  are  available,  the  pupils 
might  read  the  poem  or  story  silently. 

C.  Discussion 


1. 


2. 


4. 


The  teacher  then  should  wait  for  children's  reaction.  They  should  be  expected 
to  ask  questions  and  make  comments.  They  should  ask  questions  to  clarify 
ideas  or  expressions 

Children  should  also  be  encouraged  to  give  their  impressions  of  the  charac- 
ters, the  sensory  images  they  gained  through  the  word  pictures 

The  teacher  must  use  caution  in  trying  to  bring  out  unusual  effects,  mood 
of  the  selection,  and  perhaps  rhythm  and  the  methods  the  author  used  to 
achieve  these.    Too  much  analysis  of  poetry  can  cause  children  to  dislike  it 

Children  might  select  their  favorite   passage. 
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D.  Read  the  selection  again  (especially  poetry) 

1.  This  should  be  mainly  for  enjoyment  of  the  selection  as  a  whole,  and  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  decide  on  a  follow-up  activity 

2.  Specific  purposes  such  as  the  selection  of  certain  words,  or  word  pictures, 
or  particular  parts,  may  provide  the  reason  for  re-reading. 

E.  Follow-up  activities 

1.  Make  illustrations,  models 

2.  Dramatization,  creative  dramatics,  pantomimes,  puppet  plays  and  skits 

3.  Choral  speaking  or  reading 

4.  Creative  writing  of  verses  or  stories. 

n.     The  story  hour 

Plan  to  read  to  the  pupils  for  a  short  period  almost  every  day.  Include  poetry,  short 
stories,  and  entire  books.  This  literature  should  be  material  that  is  too  difficult  for  chil- 
dren to  read  but  simple  enough  for  them  to  understand. 

The  purposes  of  reading  literature  to  children  are: 

1.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  good  literature,  both  prose  and  poetry 

2.  To  stimulate  imagination 

3.  To  extend  experiences  in  literature 

4.  To  increase  meaning  vocabulary 

5.  To  develop  good  listening  habits 

6.  To  provide  recreation  and  enjoyment. 

Poetry  should  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  The  selections  should  not  only  be  suitable 
for  the  children  but  be  appreciated  by  the  teacher  as  well.  The  teacher  must  interpret  the 
ideas,  the  mood,  the  rhythm,  and  the  beauty  of  imagery.  The  presentation  should  be  so 
sincere  and  enthusiastic  that  the  enthusiasm  will  be  contagious. 


Remember 

Some  stories  are  better  told  than  read  to  children.  Such  stories  as 
"Chicken  Little",  "Cinderella",  "Ask  Mr.  Bear",  "Millions  of  Cats",  etc., 
have  a  quick  beginning,  action,  a  definite  climax,  natural  conversation  and 
a  satisfying  conclusion.  Some  stories  should  not  be  told  for  the  exact  words 
are  necessary  to  convey  humor  or  mood.  Kipling's  Just  So  Stories,  for  ex- 
ample, contain  many  picturesque  expressions  that  should  not  be  changed. 

The  teacher's  own  zest  and  appreciation  of  good  literature  is  vital  to 
the  development  of  pupils'  literary  appreciation.  The  literature  should  have 
a  high  literary  value  and  be  read  with  sincerity  and  enthusiasm. 


m.    Audience  reading  situations 

After  pupils  have  listened  to  many  poems  or  stories,  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
read.  A  child  enjoys  reading  to  the  class  a  poem  or  story  he  has  selected.  This  audience 
situation  provides  strong  motivation  to  read  well,  or  to  communicate  the  ideas  to  the  lis- 
teners. Because  the  pupil  has  selected  something  which  he  has  enjoyed,  he  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  reading  so  well  that  other  pupils  will  enjoy  it  too.  Every  child  should  read 
in  audience  situations  about  once  a  month.  Oral  reading  of  carefully  prepared  materials 
in  such  situations  will  improve  a  child's  ability. 

For  specific  suggestions  for  developing  oral  reading  skills,  see  Chapter  IV. 
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Listening  to  good  literature  develops  appreciation  of  the  finest  stories. 
Illustrating  events  in  stories  provides  a  worthwhile  "follotv-up"  activity 
for  the  literature  lesson. 


TV.    Sharing  books 

Many  children  depend  upon  the  recommendations  of  their  friends  when  selecting 
books  for  recreational  reading.     Because  of  this  periods  for  sharing  books  are  valuable. 

Books  may  be  shared  by  having  book  talks,  book  reports,  summaries,  reviews,  opinions 
or  discussions.  Sharing  books  in  these  ways  is  a  part  of  both  the  literature  and  the  lan- 
guage program.  Book  talks  should  be  kept  quite  simple.  The  reader  may  show  the  book, 
giving  its  name  and  tell  why  he  liked  it.  He  might  also  add  information  about  a  particu- 
larly interesting  part  if  he  wishes. 

At  least  once  or  twice  a  month  pupils  should  have  an  opportunity  to  report  on  books 
they  have  read  for  recreation.    Most  book  reports  in  the  elementary  grades  should  be  oral. 
Pupils  in  Grades  III  to  VI  should  occasionally  write  reports  for  a  real  purpose  such  as  pro- 
viding information  for  other  children  to  read.    Book  reports  might  include  the  following 
information: 


For  vari- 


1.  Title 

2.  Author 

3.  Events  in  the  story  up  to  an  exciting  point  without  revealing  the  plot, 
ation  the  pupil  might  read  a  paragraph  or  two  for  a  specific  purpose 

4.  Statement  as  to  whether  he  liked  the  book  or  not 

5.  Reasons  for  opinion. 

Additional  suggestions  for  book  reports  will  be  found  in  the  language  texts  Language 
Journeys,  published  by  Macmillan  for  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI. 

Book  summaries  require  the  child  to  talk  or  write  briefly  on  the  entire  selection. 
Since  the  summary  reveals  the  plot  of  the  story,  much  of  the  interest  or  appeal  is  lost 
for  those  who  wish  to  read  the  book.  Because  a  summary  yields  such  information,  book 
reports  are  considered  more  desirable. 
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For  suggestions  for  book  reviews  and  opinions,  see  suggestions  in  the  language  text 
for  Grade  V,  Language  Comes  Alive,  published  by  Dent  &  Sons,  also  Language  Journeys, 
Books  IV,  V  and  VI  by  Macmillan. 

V.     Suggestions  for  follow-up  activities 

A.  1.    Creative  writing  can  be  worthwhile  follow-up  activity.     It  can  be  stimulated 

by  asking  leading  questions  after  reading  a  story  or  part  of  a  story.  After 
hearing  Kipling's  Just  So  Stories  children  may  be  encouraged  to  explain  such 
things  as  "How  the  porcupine  got  its  quills",  or  "Why  pigs  have  curly  tails". 
Tall  tales,  humorous  stories  or  plays  can  be  encouraged 

2.    Choral  speech  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  many  poems. 

B.  Dramatization  adds  to  the  appreciation  of  poems  and  stories.  Some  selections 
lend  themselves  to  a  form  of  dramatization  such  as: 

1.  Dramatic  reading.    Various  pupils  read  character  parts  orally 

2.  Creative  dramatization.   Words  and  actions  similar  to  those  in  the  story  are 
made  up  by  the  pupils  in  an  informal,  impromptu  manner 

3.  Puppet  plays  and  marionette  shows.  The  teacher  asks  questions  and  the  chil- 
dren formulate  conversation  and  actions  needed  to  carry  the  scene. 

C.  Art  activities.  If  the  child  experiences  clear,  visual  imagery  it  can  lead  to  in- 
terpretation of  the  dramatic  incidents  through  art.  Pictures,  dioramas  and  peep 
shows  can  be  made.   Table  scenes  and  models  may  also  be  planned. 
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Ability  to  locate  information  is  a  skill  that  is  important  for  reading  in 
the  content  subjects.  Children  learn  to  use  the  card  catalog  and  to  find 
information  in  the  encyclopedia.  Picture  files  and  maps  supply  additional 
information. 

CHAPTER  IX 

READING   IN  THE  CONTENT  SUBJECTS 

The  need  for  reading  in  the  content  subjects  increases  as  children  progress  through 
school.  Getting  information  from  references  in  social  studies,  science,  health,  mathemat- 
ics, and  literature  demands  facility  in  the  use  of  certain  reading  abilities  and  skills  which 
are  essential  to  effective  study  (See  Chapter  IV).  A  review  of  the  research  evidence1  in- 
dicated that  there  was  a  "great  deal  in  common  between  reading  in  a  single  field  and  read- 
ing in  general"  but  that  "it  was  necessary  to  develop  the  specific  kinds  of  skills  and  think- 
ing required  in  different  types  of  reading  and  study  activities".  Although  these  particular 
reading  skills  are  initiated  during  the  basic  reading  lessons,  additional  instruction  needs 
to  be  given  in  each  specific  content  area. 

Children  who  are  deficient  in  the  basic  reading  skills  cannot  be  expected  to  experi- 
ence success  in  informational  reading  unless  the  material  is  adjusted  to  their  level.  At- 
tention should  be  directed  toward  correcting  their  reading  disabilities.  Some  information 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  basic  reading  skills,  i.e.,  word  meaning,  word  percep- 
tion, comprehension  and  interpretation,  is  given  in  Chapter  IV,  Developing  Reading  Skills 
and  in  the  section  on  "Underachievers"  in  Chapter  X,  Adaptation  of  Reading  Instruction. 
Every  teacher  should  understand  the  problems  involved  in  reading  these  materials  and 
how  to  overcome  them  by  using  effective  procedures. 

Purpose  for  Lessons  in   Reading  the  Content  Subjects 

The  main  purpose  of  providing  lessons  for  reading  informational  material  is  to  ex- 
tend those  reading  abilities  basic  to  effective  study  which  are  specific  to  each  subject.  A 
complete  list  of  these  skills  is  given  in  Chapter  IV,  pp.  31-33.    All  of  these  abilities  have 

1  William  S.  Gray,  "Reading",  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research,  third  edition,  p.  1126.    C.  W.  Har- 
ris, editor.    New  York:   Macmillan  Co.,  1960. 
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been  initiated  during  the  basic  reading  lessons  but  children  need  further  instruction  and 
practice  in  applying  them  in  real  life  situations.  The  lessons  should  improve  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Comprehension  and  interpretation  of  factual  material  which  require  (when  appli- 
cable) the  abilities  listed  below: 

a.  Selecting  specific  facts  which  are  significant  for  a  stated  purpose 

b.  Getting  the  main  ideas  of  a  paragraph  or  a  selection 

c.  Making  inferences,  drawing  conclusions,  recognizing  relationships 

d.  Grasping  the  organization  of  the  material 

e.  Distinguishing  fact  from  opinion 

f.  Getting  information  from  graphs,  charts,  maps,  tables,  pictures. 

2.  Skill  in  organizing  ideas  and  applying  them  to  new  situations  which  requires 

a.  Comparing  ideas  secured  from  different  sources 

b.  Paraphrasing,  summarizing,  generalizing 

c.  Classifying  ideas,  arranging  them  in  order,  outlining. 

3.  Skill  in  locating  information  which  requires  an  understanding  of 

a.  The  organization  of  a  table  of  contents,  an  index 

b.  Typographical  aids  used  in  headings 

c.  Alphabetically  arranged  materials  such  as  an  encyclopedia,  card  files  in  the 
library. 

4.  Ability  to  adapt  rate  of  reading  to  specific  purposes  which  requires  a  knowledge 
of  when  to  skim  or  to  read  carefully. 

Problems   Involved   in   Reading  the  Content  Subjects 

Informational  material  is  more  difficult  to  read  than  narrative  material  which  is  us- 
ually found  in  the  developmental  reading  program.  In  addition,  the  different  types  of 
informational  material  present  different  problems  so  specific  skills  and  techniques  need 
to  be  learned  for  each  type  of  subject  matter.  To  illustrate,  some  problems  encountered 
in  specific  content  subjects  as  social  studies,  science  and  mathematics  follow: 

Social  Studies  -  Enterprise 

Complex  concepts.  The  pupil  must  deal  with  historical,  civic,  economic,  and  geogra- 
phical concepts  with  which  he  has  little  or  no  direct  experience.  Children  find  it  difficult 
to  interpret  historical  events  in  relation  to  the  specific  time  and  conditions  in  which  they 
occurred.  The  relationship  between  environmental  factors  and  living  conditions  are  hard 
to  establish.    The  new  concepts  and  meaning  vocabulary  can  be  developed  simultaneously. 

Vocabulary 

1.  New  meanings  for  old  words:  cape,  mouth,  run,  court,  range,  physical  features 

2.  Proper  names:  Cartier,  Cabot 

3.  Abstract  terms:  democracy,  culture,  civilization,  environment,  heritage 

4.  Unique  words:  plateau,  watershed,  doldrums,  azimuthal,  etc.    Indefinite  terms. 

Readability 

1.  Compactness  of  numerous  facts  and  ideas 

2.  Uncontrolled  vocabulary  and  involved  sentence  structure 

3.  Typography:  headings,  subheadings,  boldface  or  italic  type. 
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Science 

Complex  concepts.  Many  of  the  problems  encountered  in  reading  science  materials 
are  similar  to  those  met  in  social  studies.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  difficulties  of 
reading  in  science  is  due  to  the  inherent  difficulty  in  this  material.  Some  scientific  con- 
cepts are  concrete  and  easily  demonstrated,  e.g.,  pulleys  and  levers.  Others  are  not  sub- 
ject to  direct  demonstration  (gravity,  pollenization,  hibernation)  and  must  therefore  be 
handled  by  verbal  description  and  abstract  explanation. 

Vocabulary.    The  language  of  science  is  precise  and  specific. 

1.  Variety  of  branches  of  science;  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  botany,  zoology,  astron- 
omy, agriculture 

2.  Each  branch  uses  vocabulary  specific  to  itself:  molecule,  electromagnet,  photo- 
synthesis 

3.  Specialized  meanings  for  common  words:  poles,  scale,  charge,  conduct,  current. 

Readability 

1.  Absence  of  narrative  appeal 

2.  Compact  ideas 

3.  Uncontrolled  vocabulary  and  involved  sentence  structure 

4.  Typography:  heading,  subheading,  different  forms  of  type. 

Mathematics 

Complex  concepts.  Many  mathematical  problems  contain  abstract  concepts  which  in- 
volve complex  relationships.  Sometimes  these  problems  deal  with  isolated  entities  unre- 
lated to  the  child's  everyday  experiences.  Concepts  of  size,  distances,  amounts,  and  values 
of  numbers  are  often  new  to  children. 

Vocabulary 

1.  Technical  vocabulary:  fraction,  quotient,  addend,  ratio,  decimals,  etc. 

2.  Symbolical  language:  =,  — ,  x,  (),  etc. 

3.  Abbreviations:  oz.,  lb.,  ",  cwt.,  yd.,  mi. 

4.  Special  meanings  for  common  words:  product,  power,  dividend. 

Readability 

1.  Numerous  significant  details 

2.  Intensive  concentration  necessary 

3.  Visualize  situations  in  problems. 

Suggestions  for  Overcoming   Reading  Problems 

Many  of  the  common  difficulties  that  children  encounter  in  the  content  subjects  can 
be  overcome  by  attention  to  the  following: 

1.  Background  information.  Children  require  some  knowledge  of  the  material  to  be 
read  if  the  new  information  is  to  be  understood.  If  the  topic  is  quite  new  to  children,  a 
fund  of  ideas  should  be  built  up  through  the  use  of  illustrations,  films,  experiments,  and 
excursions.  Explanations  should  be  made  to  clarify  the  concepts  and  introduce  new  vo- 
cabulary. 
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2.  Meaning  vocabulary.  The  most  important  technical  terms  and  specialized  vocab- 
ulary should  be  used  in  discussion  before  silent  reading  is  begun.  This  discussion  will 
help  children  to  relate  previous  information  to  the  new  material  to  be  learned.  Research2 
indicates  that  a  program  of  word  enrichment  is  needed  if  children  of  elementary  grades 
are  to  understand  the  textbooks  used  in  the  content  subjects. 

3.  Directed  reading.  Children  in  the  elementary  grades  should  be  given  specific 
purposes  for  reading.  The  purposes  may  be  stated  as  questions,  for  which  answers  must 
be  found.  Research  indicates  that  the  "use  of  specific  questions  as  guides  in  reading  is 
more  effective  than  undirected  reading."3  A  skeleton  outline  to  be  completed  might  be 
used  as  another  technique. 


Suggested  Procedures  for  Teaching  a   Lesson   Requiring   Reading  in  the 

Social   Studies  -  Enterprise 

Lessons  in  reading  content  materials  ought  to  be  varied.  While  children  are  acquir- 
ing information  they  should  be  improving  the  reading  skills  that  are  essential  to  effec- 
tive study  which  have  been  initiated  in  the  basic  reading  lessons.  As  soon  as  a  unit  of 
work  has  been  initiated,  special  lessons  in  using  indexes  and  tables  of  contents  are  neces- 
sary so  that  the  pupils  can  locate  the  topics  in  books.  When  information  is  being  gath- 
ered, direct  instruction  will  improve  such  reading  skills  as  finding  main  ideas,  drawing 
conclusions,  distinguishing  between  fact  and  opinion,  and  between  relevant  and  irrelevant 
material.  Some  direction  regarding  rate  of  reading  might  be  given  for  materials  in  science 
or  mathematics. 

The  general  procedure  for  developing  ability  to  read  social  studies  materials  includes 
careful  preparation  by  the  teacher  as  well  as  direction  for  the  pupils  during  the  reading 
of  the  materials. 

Planning   Required  by  the  Teacher 

When  planning  the  unit  of  work  it  is  necessary  to  consider  objectives  for  the  unit, 
topics  appropriate  for  the  children,  suitable  reference  materials,  and  directions  to  guide 
the  pupils'  reading. 

Objectives  for  the  unit.  Pupils  should  gain  certain  information  and  increase  facility 
in  reading  skills  simultaneously.  Teachers  should  keep  in  mind  the  following  two  general 
long  range  objectives. 

1.  To  acquire  facts  which  are  basic  to  significant  understandings 

2.  To  develop  certain  skills  in  research  and  report  making  which  will  promote  in- 
dependence in  the  acquisition,  interpretation,  and  recording  of  these  facts  and  un- 
derstandings. 

Topics  for  Study 

The  topics  elected  should  not  be  too  long  or  too  difficult  and  should  rise  naturally 
out  of  some  general  and  broader  area  being  taught.  For  example,  it  would  be  unrealistic 
to  ask  pupils  to  read  about  "What  was  life  like  in  pioneer  times?"  There  are,  however, 
several  more  limited  topics  which  children  can  handle  successfully  and  which  could  come 
from  this  broader  area  of  study  such  as: 

How  did  the  pioneers  travel? 
What  were  the  pioneers'  homes  like? 
What  foods  did  the  pioneers  eat? 
What  did  the  pioneers  do  for  fun? 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1127. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  1127. 
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Selection  of  References 

The  careful  selection  of  suitable  references  is  of  prime  importance  since  pupils  will 
do  their  reading  in  various  kinds  of  reference  books.  Reference  books  are  usually  re- 
commended for  each  kind  of  social  studies  unit,  but  in  some  instances  these  are  not  suited 
to  the  grade  level  nor  to  the  wide  range  of  reading  abilities  in  the  typical  class.  Most 
of  these  references  are  appropriate  for  the  average  group  of  children  in  the  room.  Sim- 
plified reading  materials  will  have  to  be  found  for  the  poorer  readers.  Supplementary 
materials  such  as  historical  fiction,  biography,  diaries,  encyclopedias,  etc.,  should  be  sel- 
ected for  the  superior  reader.  The  teacher  should  familiarize  himself  with  all  the  materi- 
als so  that  he  can  use  them  with  the  right  pupils.  The  importance  of  careful  selection  of 
assignments  for  pupil  reading  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

Guide  pupils'  reading.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  all  reading  in  the  content  fields 
should  be  purposefully  directed  through  teacher-pupil  planning.  Children  reading  in  so- 
cial studies  should,  therefore,  have  well-formulated  questions  to  guide  their  reading  about 
the  topic  selected.  Such  questions  should  be  designed  not  only  to  assist  in  gathering  fac- 
tual information  from  which  understandings  can  be  formed  by  all  the  pupils  participating, 
but  should  include  more  thought-provoking  questions  for  the  more  able  pupils.  If,  for 
example,  the  general  topic  under  study  was  "What  was  life  like  in  Roman  times?"  and  the 
specific  problem  for  reading  was  "Who  were  the  first  Romans?",  such  questions  as  these 
could  be  posed: 

1.  From  what  land  did  the  first  Romans  come? 

2.  Why  did  they  wish  to  leave  this  land? 

3.  What  route  did  they  follow? 

4.  What  were  some  of  the  difficulties  they  encountered  on  the  way? 

5.  Where  did  they  finally  settle? 

6.  Why  did  they  choose  this  site? 

Questions  1,  3  and  5  require  literal  comprehension  of  factual  information  and  are 
suitable  for  the  less  competent  readers.  The  remaining  questions  which  require  the  use 
of  the  fact  for  interpretation  will  provide  stimulation  and  challenge  for  the  more  capable 
readers. 

The  Social-Studies   Enterprise  Reading  Lesson 

Through  pre-planning  the  teacher  will  determine  the  topics  about  which  the  children 
are  to  read,  formulate  the  questions  to  direct  the  reading,  and  select  suitable  texts  and 
references  for  the  children  to  use.  A  social  studies  lesson  requiring  reading  should  fol- 
low the  general  pattern  of  a  basic  reading  lesson. 

Preparation 

Establish  the  background 

Many  abstractions  and  generalizations  are  likely  to  be  found  in  social  studies  read- 
ing materials.  Children  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  time  and  geographical  con- 
cepts characteristic  of  social  studies  problems.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  suf- 
ficient background  and  stimulation  be  provided.  Some  suggestions  for  providing 
background  follow: 

1.  Use  pupils'  experiences  related  to  the  topic 

2.  Use  films,  filmstrips,  or  stories  related  to  the  topic 

3.  Establish  historical  period  by  the  use  of  time-lines  or  time  charts 

4.  Locate  geographical  positions  by  using  maps. 

Introduce  new  vocabulary 

The  teacher  should  be  aware  of  the  new  and  unfamiliar  vocabulary  contained 
in  the  material  to  be  read  by  the  pupils.  Terms  and  expressions  which  cannot  be 
deduced  from  context  require  teaching.    (See  Chapter  V.) 
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Guided   Reading 

As  the  pupils  read  silently  they  should  be  guided  by  well-directed  questions.  (See  p. 
53.)  When  pupils  are  beginning  to  read  in  the  social  studies  these  questions  should  be 
formulated  by  the  teacher.  Later  the  pupils  should  participate  in  establishing  the  pur- 
poses for  reading. 

There  are  a  variety  of  techniques  for  conducting  the  social  studies  guided  reading 
lesson.  In  some  instances  every  pupil  will  not  have  a  text  or  other  reference  reading  ma- 
terial. The  teacher  should  distribute  the  available  books,  which  he  has  previously  sel- 
ected, to  those  pupils  who  are  to  do  the  actual  reading.  Until  pupils  have  acquired  the 
reference  reading  skills  necessary  to  locate  the  required  information,  the  passages  to  be 
read  will  have  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  teacher.  Later,  through  the  acquisition  of  the 
ability  to  use  the  table  of  contents,  the  index,  and  the  list  of  illustrations,  children  should 
be  able  to  locate  their  own  information.  Whenever  the  pupils  are  to  read  material  orally, 
they  should  have  the  opportunity  to  read  it  silently  before  the  oral  presentation.  Pupils 
will  then  read  those  sections  which  in  their  opinion,  best  answer  the  questions. 

Sometimes  every  pupil  has  a  text  or  reference  book,  but  they  may  not  all  be  alike.  If 
this  is  the  case  all  pupils  read  silently  to  find  answers  for  as  many  of  the  questions  as  pos- 
sible. After  the  class  has  finished  reading,  the  information  supplied  by  the  different  books 
should  be  combined.  During  the  discussion,  pertinent  words  or  phrases  should  be  listed 
on  the  chalkboard  so  that  pupils  may  use  them  for  making  reports. 

Discussion 

Discussion  should  follow  the, oral  reading  to  discover  if  the  material  read  has  provided 
the  information  required.  The  success  of  the  discussion  depends  on  the  teacher's  skill  in 
formulating  and  directing  suitable  questions.  Slow  to  average  pupils  can  answer  factual 
questions.  Better  than  average  pupils  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  use  their  ana- 
lytical and  interpretive  abilities  by  answering  more  thought-provoking  questions.  In  this 
part  of  the  lesson  many  opportunities  arise  for  rereading  to  verify  facts  and  opinions.  The 
discussion  period  may  be  concluded  by  the  rereading  of  the  various  sections  to  determine 
whether  class  interpretations  are  reasonable  and  whether  pertinent  material  has  been  ov- 
erlooked. 

Utilization 

The  information  may  be  used  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  activities: 

a.  Completing  an  outline 

b.  Writing  a  report  or  a  paragraph 

c.  Making  pictorial  representations  such  as  illustrative  pictures,  charts,  graphs,  mu- 
rals, friezes 

d.  Dramatization. 

When  enough  of  this  type  of  reading  has  been  done,  some  groups  may  be  able  to  work 
more  independently.  After  the  topic  has  been  selected  some  children  will  be  able  to  for- 
mulate their  own  questions,  locate  and  read  the  material  silently,  and  report  to  the  class. 
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CHAPTER  X 
ADAPTATION  OF   READING   INSTRUCTION 

In  every  classroom  and  within  each  group  in  the  classroom  there  are  individual  dif- 
ferences among  the  pupils.  Some  of  these  differences  are  caused  by  varying  levels  of 
mental  capacity,  some  by  the  application  that  the  individual  has  made  of  the  mental  abil- 
ity he  possesses,  and  others  by  certain  environmental  circumstances  All  of  these  factors 
cause  variations  in  learning  to  read  so  that  there  is  a  range  of  reading  achievement  within 
the  group.  Furthermore,  there  is  uneven  development  of  the  various  reading  abilities  and 
skills  among  the  members  of  the  class  and  for  the  individual  child.  If  every  child  is  to 
reach  his  potential  in  reading  achievement,  the  classroom  teacher  must  discover  the  spe- 
cific learning  characteristics  of  each  child  and  make  provision  for  meeting  his  needs.  The 
purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  make  suggestions  for  adapting  reading  instruction  for  chil- 
dren whose  learning  rates  deviate,  or  the  rapid  and  slow  learners;  those  who  are  not 
achieving  their  potential,  the  underachievers;  and  the  non-English  speaking  children. 

Rapid  and  Slow  Learners 

In  any  unselected  group  of  pupils  the  majority  are  considered  average  in  ability,  or 
learn  at  an  average  rate.  A  smaller  number  learn  more  rapidly  or  more  slowly  than  this 
large,  average  group.  Those  who  learn  more  rapidly  are  termed  rapid  learners  while  those 
who  seem  to  learn  more  slowly  are  termed  slow  learners.  Certain  characteristics  of  learn- 
ing which  affect  the  development  of  reading  ability  vary  in  pupils.  The  following  chart 
lists  those  characteristics  indicating,  in  general  terms,  the  degree  to  which  each  is  exhib- 
ited by  rapid  learners  and  slow  learners  when  no  disturbing  physical,  social  or  emotional 
factors  are  present. 

CHART  II 

Characteristics  Related  to  Learning  to  Read 


Characteristic 


Slow  Learners 


Rapid  Learners 


Intelligence  level 
Memory 
Recall 
Interests 
Curiosity 

Observation  powers 
Imagination 
Initiative  powers 
Attention  span 
Concentration  power 
Work  independently 
Verbal  ability 
Comprehension 
of  meanings 
Logical  thinking 
Recognize  relationships 
Reasoning  powers 
Forming  judgments 
Assimilating  ideas 

Applying  information 

Methods  of  learning 
to  generalize 

Use  of  mental  functions 

Appreciation  of  intellectual 
humor 

Critical  thinking 


Below  85  or  90 

Poor  for  abstractions 

Immediate  is  best 

Narrow 

Restricted 

Significant  details  missed 

Limited 

Weak 

Short 

Weak 

Poor 

Inadequate 


>     All  are  quite  weak 


Unable  to  apply  independently 

Requires  use  of  detailed, 
simple,  concrete  materials; 
performs  through  repetition 

Unable  to  coordinate 
two  or  more 

Limited 

Inadequate,  use  emotions 
as  a  basis 


Above  120  or  125 

Logical,  accurate 

Delayed  is  good 

Broad,  versatile 

Intellectual 

Close,  keen 

Extensive 

Strong 

Sustained 

Extensive 

Good 

Superior 


In  general  these 
are  superior 


Sensitive  to  application 

of  knowledge 
Able  to  generalize  by  use 

of  less  concrete  clues; 

can  apply  principles 
Able  to  coordinate 

any  number 

Keen 

More  competent 
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The  characteristics  listed  above  are  possessed  by  all,  but  differ  in  degree  rather  than 
in  kind.  All  children  have  memory  but  the  bright  ones  have  a  much  better  memory  than 
the  dull.  All  are  curious  but  the  slower  learner  is  much  less  curious  than  the  rapid  learner. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  recognize  the  differences  in  the  learning  characteristics 
and  adjust  to  materials  and  methods  so  that  all  are  challenged  and  no  one  is  frustrated. 


Rapid  Learners 

From  the  characteristics  related  to  learning,  the  following  specific  implications  for 
teaching  reading  to  rapid  learners  arise: 

1.  Keen  powers  of  observation  enable  many  rapid  learners  to  recognize  sight  words 
with  ease.  Some  need  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  direction  in  the  use  of  pertinent  clues 
for  remembering  the  form  and  appearance  of  words. 

2.  Rapid  learners  have  a  tendency  to  form  their  own  generalizations  and  display 
them.  For  example  phonetic  and  structural  analysis  understandings  and  principles  should 
be  introduced  at  the  appropriate  time  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibilities  of  their  forming 
wrong  generalizations. 

3.  An  accurate  memory  and  good  delayed  recall  make  it  possible  for  rapid  learners 
to  remember  words  with  less  repetition  than  is  necessary  for  average  children.  Rapid 
learners  also  apply  phonetic  and  structural  analysis  principles  very  successfully.  As  a 
result,  at  each  reading  level  the  rapid  learners  become  competent  with  less  repetition  of 
workbook  exercises  and  less  extension  reading  than  the  average  learners.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  see  that  all  their  reading  material  is  sufficiently  challenging. 

4.  In  the  development  of  comprehension  and  interpretation  skills,  rapid  learners  are 
more  competent  than  the  average.  Because  of  their  superior  ability  to  think  logically, 
recognize  relationships  and  reason,  they  should  be  able  to  grasp  inferred  and  implied 
meanings  more  easily  than  the  average.  Rapid  learners  are  capable  of  drawing  accurate 
conclusions  and  predicting  outcomes  because  they  can  suspend  judgment  until  they  have 
sufficient  facts  upon  which  to  base  decisions.  Critical  thinking  is  usually  good  because 
they  use  evidence  in  the  reading  material  rather  than  their  emotions  as  a  basis  for  answers. 
Rapid  learners  should  be  more  competent  in  answering  questions  requiring  these  forms 
of  thinking  while  the  average  may  be  less  successful.  However,  all  members  of  the  class 
should  be  able  to  discover  facts  as  stated,  i.e.,  get  the  literal  meanings. 

5.  Because  rapid  learners  generally  have  broad,  versatile  interests,  a  wide  variety  of 
materials  for  recreational  reading  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them  interested  and  chal- 
lenged.    See  Chapter  VIII,  Literature  in  the  Reading  Program,  for  more  details. 

6.  Since  rapid  learners  have  a  rather  long  attention  span  and  good  powers  of  con- 
centration, they  profit  by  having  relatively  long  work  periods.  An  extensive  imagination 
and  strong  initiative  ability  coupled  with  self-direction  indicate  that  they  should  prefer 
to  read  independently.  They  enjoy  reading  for  specific  purposes  which  they  have  set  for 
themselves.  However,  these  purposes  should  be  initiated  by  the  teacher  through  discus- 
sion of  topics  in  extending  interests  in  the  basic  reading  lessons  or  in  lessons  in  the  content 
fields. 

7.  Rapid  learners  usually  have  greater  verbal  abilities  and  facility  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage than  the  average.  As  a  result  they  appreciate  intellectual  humor,  and  figurative 
and  idiomatic  expressions.  They  also  enjoy  reading  fantasy,  fables,  myths,  legends,  tall 
tales,  yarns,  and  nonsense  poetry  as  well  as  science,  history,  biography,  travel,  etc.  These 
children  should  be  encouraged  to  try  some  creative  writing  as  activities  for  extending  in- 
terests. Verses,  nonsense  rhymes,  tall  tales,  plays,  or  stories  of  their  own  experiences 
could  be  used  in  a  class  paper  or  a  storybook.  A  "Writer's  Club"  may  be  formed  to  stim- 
ulate activity. 
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Some  Guides  for  Teaching  Rapid  Learners 

1.  All  rapid  learners  profit  by  instruction. 

2.  Each  new  concept  should  be  taught. 

3.  Generalizations  may  be  learned  with  few  examples. 

4.  Little  repetition  is  required. 

5.  Longer  than  average  reading  assignments  are  profitable. 

6.  Initiative  and  originality  should  be  encouraged. 


Slow  Learners 

From  the  characteristics  related  to  learning,  the  following  implications  for  teaching 
reading  to  slow  learners  arise: 

1.  Poor  powers  of  observation  cause  slow  learners  to  miss  many  significant  details 
in  word  forms.  As  a  result,  ability  to  recognize  sight  words  may  be  poor.  Specific  clues 
for  remembering  words  should  be  drawn  to  their  attention.  Similarities  and  differences 
in  words  which  may  cause  confusion  should  also  be  pointed  out. 

2.  Slow  learners  have  difficulty  in  understanding  and  applying  generalizations.  Word 
analysis  skills,  especially  vowel  and  syllabic  principles,  are  difficult  for  them  to  grasp 
because  they  fail  to  recognize  the  patterns  in  the  words  they  are  examining.  A  large 
number  of  words  as  examples  needs  to  be  supplied  and  the  similarities  in  the  words  need 
to  be  pointed  out  before  the  principle  becomes  evident.  Because  slow  learners  miss  signi- 
ficant details  of  new  words,  they  have  difficulty  in  applying  the  principles. 

3.  An  inferior  memory  and  poor  delayed  recall  make  it  necessary  to  provide  much 
meaningful  repetition  to  establish  sight  vocabulary  and  word  recognition  skills.  The  amount 
of  this  repetition  may  be  twice  as  much  as  average  children  need.  Different  stories 
containing  the  new  vocabulary  should  be  used  rather  than  having  the  children  read  one 
story  many  times.  Workbooks  normally  present  the  new  vocabulary  in  different  context 
often  enough  for  average  children  to  master  it.  However,  for  slow  learners  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  extra  reading  materials  of  a  similar  nature  to  provide  sufficient  repe- 
tition especially  of  the  abstract  words.  Illustrations  and  dramatic  play  are  useful  for  help- 
ing children  to  remember  words.  Experience  charts,  or  group  writing  of  stories,  should 
be  used  to  provide  repetition  of  vocabulary,  especially  of  the  service  words.  The  amount 
of  extension  reading  required  at  each  level  before  slow  learners  are  ready  to  read  more 
difficult  material  is  greater  than  for  the  average. 

4.  In  the  development  of  comprehension  and  interpretation  skills  slow  learners  often 
experience  difficulty.  Because  of  their  inferior  ability  to  think  logically,  recognize  rela- 
tionships and  reason,  they  do  not  grasp  inferred  and  implied  meanings  very  readily.  They 
may  be  able  to  understand  abstract  relationships  when  the  situation  is  dramatized  or  il- 
lustrated. Slow  learners  are  likely  to  have  difficulty  in  drawing  conclusions  and  predicting 
outcomes  because  they  are  apt  to  form  judgments  on  the  basis  of  a  few  of  the  given 
facts.  Critical  thinking  is  usually  weak  because  emotions  rather  than  evidence  from  the 
reading  material  are  used  as  the  basis  for  the  conclusion.  However,  slow  learners  should 
be  expected  to  understand  facts  as  stated.  They  should  be  able  to  answer  in  their  own 
words  questions  requiring  literal  meanings.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  supply  additional 
experiences  to  increase  background  information  and  essential  concepts  to  promote  com- 
prehension and  interpretation.  For  these  experiences,  manipulative  materials,  models,  ob- 
jects, illustrations,  and  dramatic  play  are  more  effective  than  verbal  explanations. 

5.  Because  slow  learners  have  a  narrow  range  of  interests  and  limited  curiosity,  they 
are  not  likely  to  read  on  a  variety  of  topics.  Specific  efforts  must  be  directed  toward 
arousing  curiosity  and  increasing  interests.  Direct  experiences,  objects  for  displays, 
models,  and  illustrations  can  be  used  to  create  curiosity  which  should  lead  to  wide  read- 
ing.    In  addition,  the  teacher  should  read  a  great  deal  to  these  children. 
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6.  Because  slow  learners  have  inferior  verbal  ability  and  difficulty  in  assimilating 
ideas,  they  may  be  unable  to  concentrate  on  a  specific  reading  task  for  the  usual  period. 
This  short  attention  span  suggests  relatively  short  reading  lessons  and  periods  for  inde- 
pendent work.  Assignments  should  be  checked  immediately.  Some  self-checking  forms 
of  reading  activities,  such  as  matching  words  with  pictures-and-words  for  learning  read- 
ing vocabulary,  are  valuable  for  slow  learners. 

7.  Because  immediate  recall  is  better  than  delayed  recall  for  slow  learners,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  have  short  intervals  between  reading  lessons.  These  lessons  may  be  different 
in  form  but  the  new  vocabulary  and  principles  to  be  taught  should  be  repeated  before 
much  time  elapses. 

8.  Slow  learners  seem  to  be  unable  to  coordinate  two  or  more  mental  functions,  so  a 
reading  assignment  should  require  one  form  of  response  rather  than  two  or  three  different 
types  of  thinking.  Each  work  period  then  should  require  one  kind  of  exercise  with  many 
examples  to  be  done.  If  written  directions  are  used,  they  should  consist  of  short,  simple 
sentences. 


Some  Guides  for  Teaching  Slow  Learners 

1.  Detailed  explanations  are  necessary. 

2.  The  multi-sensory  approach  is  recommended. 

3.  Much  meaningful  repetition  is  required. 

4.  Much  extension  reading  is  desirable. 

5.  Reading  assignments  should  be  short. 

6.  Assignments  should  be  checked  immediately. 


The  under  achiever  usually  needs  individual  instruction  to  help  him  over- 
come reading  difficulties. 
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Underachieve!* 

There  are  usually  some  children  in  a  class  who  are  not  making  the  progress  in  read- 
ing that  they  should  be  making  and  so  are  considered  underachieves.  They  may  have  in- 
ferior, average  or  superior  mental  ability  but  for  some  reason  they  are  not  reaching  their 
reading  potential.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  chapter  to  provide  suggestions 
for  identifying  the  underachiever  and  discovering  his  needs  in  reading,  and  to  list  some 
general  principles  for  adapting  instruction  in  reading  to  meet  these  needs. 

Identifying  the  Underachiever 

Some  underachievers  may  be  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  and  may 
be  considered  seriously  disabled  readers.  On  the  other  hand,  some  children  may  appear 
to  be  experiencing  success  because  they  are  reading  as  well  as  many  children  in  the  class 
but  they  are  still  not  achieving  their  potential. 

One  method  of  identifying  underachievers  in  reading  is  to  compare  mental  age  with 
reading  grade  score  obtained  on  a  standardized  reading  test.  The  mental  age  should  be 
obtained  by  using  an  intelligence  test  which  does  not  require  reading..  The  Stanford- 
Binet  Intelligence  Scale  or  the  Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Capacity  Test  are  suitable.  A 
child  with  a  mental  age  of  6.0  should  have  a  reading  grade  score  of  1.0,  i.e.,  the  begin- 
ning of  first  grade;  if  mental  age  is  7.0  the  reading  grade  score  should  be  2.0,  the  begin- 
ing  of  second  grade,  etc.  Then,  if  a  child's  reading  grade  score  is  significantly  lower  than 
his  mental  age,  he  may  be  considered  a  disabled  reader.  The  following  guide  is  given  by 
Bond  and  Tinker:1 

"The  amount  of  discrepancy  which  can  be  considered  significant  increases  as 
the  child  grows  older.  In  the  primary  grades,  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  a  grade  difference  is  enough  to  classify  the  child  as  a  disabled  reader.  In 
the  intermediate  grades,  a  difference  of  one  to  one  and  a  half  grades  is  used." 

Analysis  of  Reading  Disability 

After  the  underachiever  in  reading  has  been  identified,  the  next  step  is  to  discover 
causes  for  the  condition  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  disability.  In  an  analysis  of  the  read- 
ing disability  both  objective  test  data  and  the  results  of  teacher's  observation  should  be 
used.    The  following  information  should  be    obtained: 

1.  Mental  age 

2.  The  reading  grade  score  as  shown  by  a  standardized  achievement  test 

3.  Specific  disabilities  as  revealed  by  diagnostic  tests 

4.  The  independent  reading  level  obtained  by  using  samples  from  a  good  series  of 
basic  readers 

5.  The  instructional  reading  level  as  shown  by  the  tests  used  for  getting  the  inde- 
pendent reading  level 

6.  Extent  of  the  sight  vocabulary  as  shown  by  Dolch's  list  of  service  words 

7.  Methods  used  to  identify  sight  words  and  any  undesirable  habits  that  may  be 
present  such  as  guessing,  sounding  the  first  few  letters  of  the  word,  as  obtained  by 
teacher  observation  and  examination  of  errors  in  oral  reading 

8.  Word  analysis  abilities  as  shown  by  tests  of  the  phonetic  and  structural  analysis 
skills  listed  in  progressive  sequence  in  Chapter  IV 

9.  Ability  to  comprehend  literal,  inferred,  and  implied  meanings  in  reading  material 
as  shown  by  a  standardized  test 

10.    Interests  as  shown  by  an  interview  or  by  an  interest  inventory. 

1  Guy  L.  Bond  and   Miles  A.   Tinker,  Reading  Difficulties:  Their  Diagnosis  and  Correction,  p.  76.    New 
York:    Appleton  Century-Crofts,    Inc.,   1957. 
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The  above  information  should  indicate  the  child's  level  of  ability  and  his  deficiencies 
so  that  instruction  can  be  started  at  a  point  where  success  will  be  experienced.  For  ex- 
ample, if  Johnny  has  a  mental  age  of  8,  a  reading  grade  score  of  1.5,  instructional  read- 
ing level  of  a  low  primer,  a  sight  vocabulary  of  40  words,  and  cannot  apply  phonetic  an- 
alysis, corrective  reading  should  begin  with  building  up  a  sight  vocabulary.  Since  his 
mental  age  is  above  7,  he  is  mentally  ready  for  phonetic  instruction  but  has  not  yet  learned 
to  identify  sight  words  successfully.  Observation  will  indicate  the  wrong  habits  of  iden- 
tifying words  he  has  built  up  that  may  need  to  be  discarded.  Then  a  systematic  devel- 
opmental reading  program  may  be  followed. 

An  analysis  of  reading  disability  should  also  indicate  the  major  causes  of  the  child's 
difficulty.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remedy  some  of  the  causes  before  the  corrective  work 
is  undertaken.    The  following  information  should  indicate  causes: 

1.  Physical  conditions: 

a.  Low  vitality  such  as  malnutrition,  glandular  disturbances,  anemia 

b.  Absences  caused  by  illnesses 

c.  Visual  acuity  as  shown  by  Eames  Eye  Test* 

d.  Auditory  acuity  indicated  by  inattention  or  questions  asked 

e.  Lateral  dominance. 

2.  School  history: 

a.  Grade  progress 

b.  Age  when  entering  school 

c.  Reading  materials  used 

d.  A  list  of  the  different  schools  attended  with  the  dates. 

3.  Family: 

a.  Other  children  in  the  family — ages,  school,  progress 

b.  Treatment  of  the  underachiever. 

4.  Personality: 

Some  underachievers  who  are  severely  disabled  readers  show  personality  reactions  which 
may  be  caused  by  frustration  resulting  from  their  reading  difficulties.  Any  of  the  follow- 
ing reactions  may  indicate  a  reading  difficulty:2 

a.  Aggression.  When  the  child  takes  an  aggressive  opposition  to  reading  because 
it  has  thwarted  him,  he  begins  to  hate  the  teacher  and  the  school  as  well  as 
reading.     Extreme  cases  may  lead  to  delinquency. 

b.  Withdrawal.  The  child  withdraws  from  the  unpleasant  and  frustrating  situ- 
ation of  being  unable  to  read.  The  withdrawal  may  be  from  the  actual  physi- 
cal situations  in  which  case  he  leaves  the  room,  gets  a  drink,  or  plays  truant. 
Sometimes  the  withdrawal  may  be  mental  rather  than  physical.  It  will  then 
show  itself  in  daydreaming. 

c.  Compensation.  The  child  compensates  for  his  reading  disability  by  seeking  suc- 
cess in  some  other  field.  Many  compensatory  activities  should  be  encouraged 
because  they  are  wholesome,  e.g.,  art,  or  athletics.  However,  some  compensa- 
tory activities  such  as  the  role  of  clown,  bully  or  smart  aleck  are  less  desir- 
able. 

d.  Defeatism.  As  a  result  of  numerous  failures  in  reading  the  child  believes  that 
he  cannot  succeed.  The  attitude  of  hopelessness  and  apathy  is  difficult  to  com- 
bat.    Successful  experiences  are  necessary  to  restore  self-confidence. 

e.  Hypertension.  The  child  may  develop  general  hypertension  and  excitability 
as  a  result  of  inability  to  read.  He  worries  about  poor  grades,  expected  tests, 
incompleted  assignments,  and  possible  failure. 

f.  Constructive  attack  on  the  problem.  Sometimes  the  child  recognizes  and  at- 
tempts to  correct  his  difficulty.  This  is  the  most  desirable  reaction  but  this 
seldom  occurs. 

*Eame8  Eye  Test,  revised  edition.    New  York:  World  Book  Co.,  1950.     For  use  with  all  grades. 
2  Monroe,  Marion  and  Bertie  Backus,  Remedial  Reading:  A   Monograph  in  Character  Education,  pp.  7- 
10.    Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1937. 
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Adapting  Materials  and  Methods 

The  corrective  reading  required  to  overcome  the  disabilities  that  the  underachiever 
may  have  is  usually  best  undertaken  by  the  classroom  teacher.  Thus  the  child  does  not 
lose  social  contact  with  his  class.  Corrective  work  may  be  either  individual  or  group  in- 
struction but  each  pupil  should  be  working  at  his  own  level.  Each  child's  reading  defi- 
ciencies should  be  charted.  From  such  a  chart  children  can  be  selected  for  individual  or 
group  instruction  and  should  not  be  embarrassed  by  classification.  In  any  case,  much  in- 
dividual attention  should  be  given  and  continued  until  the  required  techniques  are  well 
established. 

A  definite  time  should  be  set  for  corrective  reading.  This  time  may  be  in  addition 
to  the  regular  reading  periods  so  that  the  disabled  reader  may  "catch  up"  and  be  able 
to  continue  with  the  regular  group.  The  time  used  for  corrective  reading  should  never 
replace  other  enjoyable  activities;  it  should  be  a  substitute  for  unpleasant  work.  The 
period  should  be  scheduled  when  the  pupils  are  fresh  and  ready  for  work.  The  corrective 
lessons  should  occur  at  least  once  a  day  as  such,  and  the  child's  reading  ability  should 
receive  attention  in  connection  with  other  subjects. 

The  materials  used  for  the  corrective  lessons  should  be  suited  to  the  child's  needs 
and  interests.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  overcome  a  negative  attitude  and  restore  confi- 
dence so  the  materials  selected  should  be  easy  and  appealing.  It  is  best  to  begin  at  a  re- 
latively low  level  for  instructional  reading  so  as  to  insure  success  from  the  first.  Reading 
material  with  low  vocabulary  load  but  a  high  interest  level  is  most  suitable.  From  fourth 
grade,  success  is  often  achieved  by  much  extension  reading.  This  occurs  when  reading 
achievement  is  low  but  the  disability  is  not  serious;  no  undesirable  habits  have  developed 
and  additional  practice  only  is  required.  Much  easy  reading  material  on  a  wide  variety 
of  topics  is  necessary  for  this  practice. 

The  methods  employed  should  be  those  used  in  good  beginning  teaching  and  supple- 
mented by  many  special  devices  which  can  be  discarded  when  the  immediate  goal  is 
reached.  The  manuals  of  the  basic  readers  provide  many  ideas  for  special  devices.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  wise  to  sacrifice  learning  for  novelty.  The  methods  should  be  varied  so  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  learner.  Sometimes  a  combination  of  auditory,  visual  and  kin- 
esthetic methods  are  needed  to  achieve  success.  Usually  small  units  of  instruction  should 
be  used  to  make  mastery  possible.  In  any  case,  a  systematic,  sequential  reading  program 
should  be  followed  with  special  attention  being  given  to  the  areas  of  deficiency. 

The  child  should  be  made  aware  of  his  errors  and  of  methods  for  overcoming  them. 
His  successes  and  achievements  should  be  a  matter  of  personal  interest  to  him,  and  a  re- 
cord of  achievement  may  be  kept.  This  record  may  be  a  book  listing  new  words  learned, 
workbook  pages  completed,  silent  reading  scores  in  words  per  minute,  comprehension  test 
scores,  number  of  careless  errors  in  oral  reading,  and  other  pertinent  information.  Line 
or  bar  graphs  may  also  be  used.  Such  concrete  means  of  showing  improvement  are  valu- 
able. In  addition,  the  teacher  should  always  be  optimistic  and  offer  encouragement  and 
assurance. 

The  causes  of  the  reading  disability  must  be  eliminated  if  possible.  Any  limiting 
physical  or  environmental  conditions  which  cannot  be  corrected  must  be  considered  and 
steps  taken  to  see  that  corrective  teaching  does  not  aggravate  these  conditions.  Usually 
such  causes  as  undue  pressures  at  home  can  be  removed,  and  visual  or  auditory  defi- 
ciencies corrected. 


Some  Guides  for  Teaching   Underachievers 

1.  Begin  corrective  reading  at  the  child's  instructional  reading  level. 

2.  Reading  materials  must  be  interesting,  appealing,  and  easy. 

3.  Immediate  success  is  essential. 

4.  Take  time  to  correct  undesirable  reading  habits. 

5.  Provide  many  easy  books  for  independent  reading. 

6.  Give  plenty  of  honest  praise. 
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These  children  need  practice  in  blending  sound  elements. 

Non-English  Speaking  Children 

Some  children  may  experience  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  because  of  lack  of  fa- 
miliarity with  the  English  language.  Children  who  have  lived  in  this  country  only  a  few 
months  enter  school  at  various  ages  with  differing  abilities  to  understand  and  speak  Eng- 
lish. Because  ability  to  read  is  dependent  upon  language  facility,  it  is  necessary  for  these 
children  to  attain  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  English  language  before  system- 
atic instruction  in  reading  is  initiated.  For  older  pupils,  texts,  workbooks  and  teachers' 
manuals  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Education  and  various  publishers. 
Some  suggestions  for  general  procedures  are  offered  here.  Since  the  needs  of  individual 
pupils  differ  greatly,  these  suggestions  must  be  adapted  to  their  needs. 

General  Procedures 

1.  In  general,  children  should  be  with  their  own  age  group.  They  are  much  happier 
with  their  own  social  group  than  with  younger  children. 

2.  Acquaint  the  children  with  the  building  and  the  facilities  that  they  need  to  use, 
such  as  the  playrooms  and  the  washrooms.  The  teacher  may  guide  the  children  on  a  tour 
of  the  building,  or  a  responsible  child  selected  as  the  newcomer's  helper  may  show  him 
around. 

3.  The  teacher  should  learn  and  use  the  children's  names  as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  If  children  have  some  knowledge  of  the  English  language  when  arriving  at  school 
the  teacher  should  use  a  simple  inventory  to  discover  their  abilities  and  begin  from  there. 

5.  Teach  English  words  that  are  needed  out  of  school  so  as  to  increase  hearing  and 
speaking  vocabulary.  Plan  a  unit  of  work  on  the  home  or  have  a  toy  show,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  to  teach  many  common  words. 

6.  The  English  language  should  be  learned  in  the  same  way  as  the  mother  tongue  was 
learned.  The  teacher  should  begin  by  speaking  single  words  and  then  short  sentences 
(two  or  three  words)  to  develop  meaning  vocabulary.  After  the  children  understand  quite 
a  number  of  words,  they  should  begin  to  express  their  ideas  in  words  and  very  short  sen- 
tences. 
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7.  When  the  teacher  presents  a  new  word  (orally),  the  children  should  repeat  it.  If 
a  group  is  being  instructed,  the  entire  group  should  repeat  the  word  a  few  times,  then 
each  individual  should  say  it.  The  teacher  should  speak  naturally,  distinctly,  and  without 
distortion. 

8.  Attention  should  be  given  to  correct  sounds  of  the  letters,  accent  in  words,  in- 
tonation patterns  and  sentence  construction  in  all  the  children's  speech. 

9.  Use  pictures,  objects,  actions  and  dramatizations  to  teach  meaning  vocabulary. 
Games  and  other  activities  should  be  used  to  provide  repetition. 

10.  Provide  the  children  with  some  work  such  as  drawing  that  they  can  do  in  spite 
of  their  language  handicap.   They  need  to  experience  success  in  some  kinds  of  school  work. 

11.  Systematic  instruction  in  reading  should  begin  when  the  child: 

a.  Has  a  speaking  vocabulary  of  approximately  300  words 

b.  Expresses  his  ideas  in  short  sentences  with  reasonable  facility 

c.  Pronounces  words  with  little  or  no  accent 

d.  Has  a  desire  to  read. 


Some  Guides  for  Teaching  Non-English  Children 

1. 

Develop  a  listening  vocabulary  first. 

2. 

Provide  practice  to  develop  oral  language. 

3. 

Use  dramatic  play  and  concrete  examples  to  make  meanings  clear. 

4. 

Expect  slower  reading  progress  than  for  the  English-speaking  chil- 

dren. 

5. 

Provide  a  variety  of  high-interest,  low-vocabulary  reading  material. 

6. 

Give  as  much  honest  praise  and  encouragement  as  possible. 
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EVALUATION  OF  THE  READING  PROGRAM 
CHAPTER  XI 

A  continuous  program  of  evaluation  should  be  followed  and  the  prime  responsibility 
for  this  rests  with  the  school  officials.  Evaluation  may  be  initiated  by  the  superintendent, 
the  principal  or  a  supervisor  and  may  include  an  entire  school  district  or  be  limited  to  a 
single  school.  The  purpose  of  evaluation  is  to  identify  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the 
existing  reading  program  in  order  to  capitalize  on  the  one  and  correct  the  other. 

Some  Principles  for  Evaluation 

1.  Evaluation  should  be  a  joint  undertaking  of  the  teaching  staff  and  the  administration. 

2.  Achievement  in  silent  and  oral  reading  should  be  measured  and  reading  interests  and 
the  amount  of  recreational  reading  appraised. 

3.  Evaluation  of  the  total  reading  program  has  two  main  facets: 

a.  the  evaluation  of  the  individual  progress  of  the  pupils  in  reading  skills,  abilities 
and  attitudes 

b.  the  evaluation  of  the  total  effect  on  achievement  in  the  content  subjects. 

Steps  in  Evaluation 

1.  The  objectives  of  the  program  must  be  defined.  These  must  then  be  broken  down 
from  generalized  statements  into  short-term  specific  goals  and  then  into  definite  units 
called  lessons.  The  accompanying  chart  is  one  example  of  how  a  general  objective 
can  be  broken  down  into  short-term  goals  and  finally  into  lesson  units. 

2.  The  objectives  need  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  behavior.  These 
are  illustrated  in  Chart  II. 

3.  Materials  and  methods  to  accomplish  all  the  objectives  will  need  to  be  selected.  It 
must  be  stressed,  however,  that  the  basic  readers  do  not  comprise  the  total  reading 
program.  Provision  of  books  for  extension  reading,  recreational  reading,  and  read- 
ing in  the  content  fields  must  be  included  as  has  been  suggested  earlier  in  this  hand- 
book. 

4.  Methods  for  evaluating  reading  achievement  should  include  both  standardized  and 
informal  tests,  teacher  observations,  inventories,  records,  and  questionnaires. 

5.  Examination  of  the  results  of  all  tests  and  assessments  in  relation  to  the  particular 
objectives  is  then  made.  The  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  the  program  should  be 
noted  and  in  the  light  of  the  findings  methods  and  materials  may  be  modified  or 
altered.  The  test  results  should  be  examined  by  both  administrators  and  teachers 
and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  capacity  of  the  pupils. 
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CHART  III 

THE  BREAKDOWN  OF  THE  OBJECTIVES 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE 
To  develop  systematic  habits  of  word  recognition 

SHORT  TERM  GOAL 
To  develop  the  understanding  of  and  ability  to  apply  the  vowel  generalizations  inductively 

I 

LESSON  AIM 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  and  the  ability  to  apply  the  generalization 
of  the  long  vowel  sound  with  the  final  'e' 


TEACHER  BEHAVIOR 


PUPIL  BEHAVIOR 


1.  A  check  should  be  made  to  see  that 
the  pupils  can  discriminate  and  re- 
cognize long  vowel  sounds. 


2.  A  number  of  examples  are  presented 
to  the  pupil  orally  and  in  written 
form. 


3.  Through  skilful  questioning  the  pu- 
pils should  be  led  to  recognize  induc- 
tively the  connection  between  the 
medial  vowel  sound  and  the  final  'e\ 


1.    The  pupil  must  be  able  to  discrimin- 
ate and  recognize  long  vowel  sounds. 


He  must  apply  his  knowledge  to  the 
examples  given. 


Then  after  questioning  by  the  teacher 
he  must  recognize  the  association  be- 
tween the  vowel  sound  and  the  final 


With  some  assistance  from  the  teach- 
er, the  generalization  should  be  for- 
mulated by  the  pupils. 


5.    Further  examples  should  be  given  so 
that  the  generalization  is  applied. 


With  help  from  the  teacher  he  must 
verbalize  his  understanding  and  for- 
mulate an  accurate  generalization. 


5.  In  future  when  new  words  are  en- 
countered he  must  use  the  generali- 
zation to  aid  recognition  and  pronun- 
ciation. 
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Methods  of  Evaluation 

Informal  Testing 

Different  forms  of  teacher-made  tests  should  be  used  frequently  to  evaluate  pupil 
progress  in  the  mastery  of  specific  skills.  The  following  informal  tests  are  good: 

1.  Check  lists  and/or  reading  inventories  for  oral  reading,  sight  words,  and  word 
recognition  skills 

2.  Exercises  chosen  from  workbooks  or  prepared  by  the  teacher  to  measure  any 
unit  of  learning 

3.  Oral  check  of  understanding  of  vocabulary.  (Questions  on  word  meaning  should 
not  be  answered  verbally  only.  Definite  meanings  can  often  be  conveyed  more 
effectively  by  drawings,  miming,  or  dramatization) 

4.  Occasions  demanding  reading  for  different  purposes  to  ascertain  whether  pupils 
are  adapting  their  methods  of  reading  to  suit  both  materials  and  purposes 

5.  Analyses  of  errors  in  spelling  and  written  work  to  ascertain  ability  to  transfer  the 
skills  of  reading. 

Observation 

Teacher  observation  of  success  and  difficulties  encountered  in  reading  situations 
should  be  made  at  definite  intervals.  The  following  are  some  of  the  attitudes  and  habits 
that  indicate  extent  of  pupil  success  that  should  be  observed: 

1.  Interest  in  school  work  which  requires  reading 

2.  Amount  of  enthusiasm  shown  when  approaching  reading  assignments 

3.  Behavioral  attitude  of  the  child  and  his  interest  in  class  work 

4.  Speed  in  completing  his  reading  assignment,  and  assignments  which  require 
reading 

5.  Ability  to  follow  written  instructions 

6.  Willingness  to  read  aloud.     (Poor  readers  rarely  volunteer). 

Records  and  Questionnaires 

Records  and  questionnaires  made  both  by  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  should  also 
be  used  in  assessing  the  reading  program.     Use  might  be  made  of  the  following. 

1.  Book  lists  to  show  the  number  of  books  read  by  individual  students,  and  the  total 
number  read  by  different  classes,  in  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  reading  be- 
ing done 

2.  The  types  of  books  read,  in  order  to  assess  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  ma- 
terials used 

3.  Checklists  and  questionnaires  which  indicate  the  amount  of  time  spent  outside 
school  on  reading,  the  frequency  of  the  use  of  books,  or  other  reading  materials 
in  subject  matter  fields 

4.  Anecdotal  records  of  the  reaction  of  pupils  to  particular  aspects  of  the  reading 
program 

5.  The  timetable  to  see  the  relative  amount  of  time  devoted  to  reading  at  different 
grade  levels  and  whether  provision  is  made  for  all  aspects  of  the  reading  program 

6.  A  recording  of  the  general  methods  used  in  teaching,  for  example,  the  type  and 
amount  of  grouping,  the  flexibility  of  the  grouping  system 

7.  Parts  of  the  checklist  provided  in  Chapter  XII  might  be  used  at  intervals. 
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Standardized  Tests 

The  following  points  concerning  the  use  of  standardized  tests  should  be  noted: 

1.  Standardized  tests  may  be  used  to  determine: 

a.  Achievement  of  objectives  of  the   reading   program 

b.  Current  status  of  the  class  as  a  whole 

c.  Comparisons  with  local  and  national  norms 

d.  Current  status   of  individuals 

e.  Types  of  classroom  organization 

i.    Group  instruction 

Initial  determination  of  groups 
Flexibility  of  groups 

ii.    Individual  instruction 

Selecting  of  pupils  needing  corrective  instruction 
Stimulating  instruction  of  superior  readers 
Selecting  of  materials  appropriate  to  individual  level. 

2.  Standardized  reading  tests  may  be  classified  into  three  general  types:  survey  tests, 
survey  tests  with  diagnostic  features,  and  dignostic  tests.  The  type  of  test  chosen 
depends  entirely  on  the  purpose  for  administering  it.  Tests  measure  various  skills, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  test  itself,  not  only  the  brochure,  be  examined  before 
a  decision  is  made  to  use  the  test. 

3.  An  examination  not  only  of  the  type  and  content  of  the  test  needs  to  be  made, 
but  also  the  method  of  recording  answers  should  be  checked.  It  is  obvious  that 
questions  requiring  multiple  choice  or  true-false  answers  do  not  demand  the  same 
type  of  response  from  a  pupil  as  one  which  involves  the  formulation  and  writing 
of  the  answer  by  the  pupil  himself.  Some  vocabulary  tests,  too,  measure  word  re- 
cognition rather  than  word  meaning.  The  method  of  answering  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  evaluating  the  total  achievement. 

4.  Most  standardized  tests  have  adequate  validity  and  reliability,  but  the  following 
criteria  for  selection  might  also  be  used:  clear  directions,  applicable  norms,  ease 
and  practicability  of  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation. 

5.  Standardized  tests  must  be  administered  and  scored  EXACTLY  according  to  di- 
rections if  norms  are  to  be  applied. 

6.  Test  results  for  individuals,  classes,  and  the  total  school  should  be  examined.  The 
primary  purpose  of  giving  tests  is  that  the  results  should  be  used  by  both  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  in  planning  the  continuing  program.  An  examination  of  the 
types  of  mistakes  made  by  the  pupils  is  of  major  importance  to  the  teacher  in 
diagnosing  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  his  teaching.  Results  tabulated,  filed 
and  never  used  have  little  purpose. 


The  Role  of  Administrator 

The  roles  of  the  administrator  and  teacher  in  the  evaluation  program  are  comple- 
mentary but  distinct.  The  following  list  suggests  some  of  the  aspects  for  which  the  admin- 
istrator should  assume  responsibility. 

1.  The  administrator  is  responsible  for  initiating  and  carrying  through  the  evaluation 
program.  He  should  see  that  at  each  point  the  steps  are  clarified  and  that  the 
teachers  are  aware  of  the  sequence  of  evaluation. 

2.  He  should  cooperate  with  teachers  in  the  provision  and  selection  of  materials  be- 
yond the  basic  reading  series  which  will  implement  all  the  aspects  of  the  program 
as  outlined  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  Handbook. 
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3.  In  consultation  with  the  teachers,  the  administrator  should  be  responsible  for  sel- 
ecting, ordering,  and  distributing  any  standardized  tests  which  are  used.  In  order 
to  ensure  uniformity  of  administration  and  recording,  he  should  arrange  for  the 
assembling  and  tabulating  of  test  results,  and  should  provide  the  opportunity  for 
the  interpretation  of  these  results  at  staff  meetings.  In  discussion  with  the  teach- 
ers, he  should  determine  what  other  informal  methods  will  be  undertaken  to 
complete  the  evaluation. 

4.  As  a  result  of  the  discussion  of  the  evaluation  of  the  total  program,  the  adminis- 
trator should  make  certain  that  both  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program 
are  revealed  and  that  steps  are  taken  to  identify  and  initiate  improvement  prac- 
tices. 

5.  The  administrator  is  responsible  further  for  supervising  and  ascertaining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  agreed  practices  are  undertaken  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

6.  He  must  ascertain  that  there  is  a  balance  in  both  the  reading  program  and  also  in 
the  testing  program  so  that  all  the  facets  of  the  program  suggested  in  this  Hand- 
book are  covered.  Special  reading  abilities  such  as  reading  maps,  pictures,  graphs, 
and  charts  need  to  be  included  at  certain  times  as  well  as  standardized  tests. 

7.  He  should  provide  the  administrative  machinery  for  all  types  and  levels  of  read- 
ing. Provision  must  be  made  for  rapid  learners,  for  children  of  average  ability, 
and  for  slow  learners  and  underachievers,  as  well  as  for  corrective  reading  groups. 

8.  As  a  result  of  the  evaluation,  the  administrator  may  feel  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  in-service  training  and  he  should  undertake  the  organization  of  this.  In  ad- 
dition, administrators  should  undertake  the  responsibility  for  speeding  up  the  ac- 
ceptance and  use  of  the  findings  of  research  in  reading,  so  that  the  gap  between 
research  findings  and  their  inclusion  in  teaching  practices  may  be  lessened. 

9.  To  further  the  professional  growth  of  his  teaching  staff,  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  professional  library  which  should  be  available  to  the  teachers  at  all  times, 
in  the  school  building,  and  should  contain  not  only  professional  texts,  but  also  peri- 
odicals and  journals  which  appertain  to  reading. 

10.  The  administrator  has  the  main  responsibility  for  maintaining  good  public  rela- 
tions. With  every  change  in  the  school  program  it  is  important  that  the  parents 
should  be  kept  informed.  Report  cards  should  include  all  that  is  essential  for 
the  parent  to  understand  concerning  the  child's  progress  in  reading. 


Evaluation  of  the  total  reading  program  should  be  a  joint  undertaking  of 
administrators  and  teachers. 
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The  Role  of  the  Teacher 

The  ultimate  effectiveness  of  any  program  must  depend  in  the  final  analysis  upon  the 
individual  teacher  in  each  classroom.  All  teachers  should  be  cognizant  of  the  following 
obligations. 

1.  The  teacher  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  methods  of  teach- 
ing reading,  and  should  be  aware  of  new  developments  in  the  field. 

2.  The  potentiality,  capacity,  and  present  achievement  in  reading  of  all  pupils  within 
the  class  should  be  ascertained  and  re-appraised  frequently. 

3.  The  reading  materials  of  the  basic  reading  series,  of  extension  reading  and  those 
available  for  literature  and  recreational  reading,  and  reading  in  the  content  fields 
should  be  explored  thoroughly  by  the  teacher. 

4.  The  purposes  for  each  type  of  teaching  in  reading  must  be  clearly  defined  and 
understood  in  terms  of  the  teacher's  own  behavior  and  the  pupil's  behavior. 

5.  A  teacher  should  maintain  a  continuing  diagnosis  of  his  teaching  of  reading. 
"Informal  techniques  of  evaluation  form  the  backbone  which  validates  the  class- 
room teaching  day  by  day.  These  techniques  help  the  teacher  assess  the  children's 
learning  progress  by  identifying  what  to  teach,  when  to  teach  and  how  to  teach 
each  child."1 

He  should,  therefore,  make  frequent  use  of  check  lists  and  other  informal  read- 
ing inventories  to  ensure  a  systematic  check  of  faults  rather  than  depending  upon 
memory  to  discover  what  has  been  learned  accurately,  and  what  needs  to  be  re- 
taught. 

6.  The  teacher  should  maintain  a  balance  within  the  program  between  oral  reading 
and  silent  reading,  between  directed  reading  and  recreational  reading,  between 
literature  and  reading  in  the  content  fields. 

7.  Efficiency  of  classroom  management  and  organization  is  essential  if  grouping  pro- 
cedures in  reading  are  to  be  effective. 

8.  The  teacher  should  keep  the  cumulative  records  up  to  date,  should  read  them  fre- 
quently and  use  this  knowledge  to  adapt  and  particularize  the  reading  program. 
Observations,  reports  and  analyses  of  particular  problems  within  the  class,  as  well 
as  the  results  of  informal  and  standardized  tests  should  be  part  of  the  cumulative 
record.  The  records  should  be  readily  available  for  consultation  and  use  but  should 
also  be  safeguarded. 
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Remember 

1.  An  evaluation  of  a  pupil  or  a  teacher  should  never  be  based  on  stand- 
ardized tests  alone. 

2.  Tests  should  be  treated  as  only  one  source  of  data  and  linked  with  many 
other  facts  in  making  a  final  evaluation. 

3.  Results  of  an  achievement  test  should  never  determine  the  curriculum. 

4.  Evaluation  must  be  a  cooperative  effort  by  both  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators. 


1  Mary  C.  Austin,  C.  L.  Bush  and  M.  H.  Huebner,  Reading  Evaluation.   New  York:  Ronald  Press,  1961. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
SUPERVISION  OF   READING 

The  supervision  of  the  reading  program  aims  at  studying  and  improving  cooperatively 
the  development  of  all  facets  of  reading.  Though  this  chapter  is  addressed  primarily  to 
principals  and  personnel  in  supervisory  positions,  successful  supervision  must  involve  the 
teachers.  Principals  and  supervisors,  however,  are  responsible  for  initiating,  stimulating, 
and  guiding  the  continuous  evaluation. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Supervising  the  Reading  Program 

Many  general  principles  of  supervision  apply  to  the  reading  program,  but  the  follow- 
ing need  to  be  stressed. 

1.  The  supervision  of  the  reading  program  will  be  most  successful  if  it  is  accepted 
by  the  teachers  as  an  essential  feature  of  evaluation.  To  implement  a  compre- 
hensive reading  curriculum,  coordination  and  cooperation  are  vital. 

2.  Constructive  efforts  should  begin  at  the  level  of  the  best  current  practices  in  the 
school. 

3.  For  maximum  benefit  to  the  teacher,  the  supervisor  should  observe  several  les- 
sons, since  a  single  lesson  rarely  reveals  the  many  facets  of  the  program. 

4.  The  desirable  changes  in  the  program  should  be  planned  cooperatively,  but  the 
supervisor  should  be  responsible  for  checking  the  feasibility  of  any  changes.  Only 
those  changes  should  be  undertaken  which  can  be  achieved  prudently  in  a  given 
school  situation. 

5.  The  supervisor  must  accept  major  responsibilty  for  providing  the  best  facilities 
available,  particularly  in  the  provision  of  abundant  and  diversified  reading  ma- 
terials. 

6.  After  initial  enthusiasm,  problems  begin  to  emerge.  Doubt  and  confusion  arise, 
and  less  efficient  work  occurs.  At  this  stage  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the 
principal  or  supervisor  is  important.  As  continuous  endeavor  is  essential  to  a  suc- 
cessful program,  the  supervisor  must  also  be  a  sustainer. 

7.  Though  planning  must  be  cooperative,  this  should  not  debar  individual  creativ- 
ity in  teaching.  Recognition  should  be  given  to  good  work,  but  teachers  should 
feel  free  to  experiment,  provided  evaluation  is  undertaken  and  any  weaknesses 
overcome.  Teachers  should  be  expected  to  adapt  both  their  methods  and  use  of 
materials  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Checklist  for  Assessing  the  Reading   Program 

This  checklist  might  be  helpful  to  supervisors  in  assessing  the  total  reading  program 
or  some  aspects  of  it.    A  five-point  scale  could  be  used  for  rating. 

Word   Perception 

1.  The  teacher  reads  orally  to  expose  children  to  correct  punctuation,  care- 
ful enunciation,  and  to  foster  a  desire  to  read.  ( 

2.  Auditory  discrimination  activities  are  provided  to  develop  skill  in  hear- 
ing likenesses  and  differences  in  word  sounds.  ( 

3.  Visual  discrimination  activities  are  provided  to  develop  skill  in  seeing 
likenesses  and  differences  in  configuration,  in  word  forms.  ( 

4.  Exercises  requiring  recall  of  objects,  letters,  and  words  are  provided 
to  develop  visual  memory.  ( 

5.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  a  rapid  sight  vocabulary  dur- 
ing the  early  elementary  years.  ( 
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6.  Growth  in  the  use  of  phonetic  elements  is  stressed  during  the  early 
stages  of  reading  development  and  continued  at  all  levels. 

7.  Experiences  are  provided  for  the  recognition,  transfer,  and  application 
of  all  vowels,  consonants,  blends,  and  word  parts. 

8.  Exercises  in  recognizing  and  analyzing  inflectional  variants,  derivatives 
and  compound  words  are  provided  at  appropriate  levels. 

9.  Exercises  in  syllabication  are  provided  at  appropriate  levels. 

10.  Dictionary  exercises  are  provided  to  develop  skills  in  alphabetizing, 
using  guide  words  and  the  pronunciation  key. 

Development  of  Meaning  Vocabulary 

11.  Many  first-hand  experiences  such  as  excursions,  dramatic  plays,  pronun- 
ciation and  science  experiments  are  provided  for  concept  building 

12.  Vicarious  experiences  through  the  use  of  such  materials  as  charts,  pic- 
tures, films  and  models  provide  the  opportunity  to  associate  words  with 
concrete  objects  of  activities. 

13.  Provisions  are  made  for  extension  reading  to  increase  reading  and 
meaning  vocabulary. 

14.  Definite  instruction  is  provided  for  the  development  of  vocabulary  in 
each  of  the  content  subjects. 

15.  Opportunities  for  word  study  are  provided. 

16.  Direct  instruction  is  given  in  the  development  of  word  meaning  skills 
such  as  inferring  meanings  from  context  clues,  recognizing  synonyms 
and  antonyms,  and  understanding  multiple  meanings  and  figurative 
language. 

17.  Continued  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  to  clarify  meanings 
is  stressed  so  that  this  becomes  a  habit. 

Comprehension  and   Interpretation 

18.  At  the  early  elementary  levels  opportunity  is  given,  through  the  teach- 
er's questions  and  exercises,  for  pupils  to  obtain  literal  and  inferred 
meanings. 

19.  At  the  later  elementary  levels  comprehension  exercises  are  more 
complex. 

20.  Opportunities  are  provided  to  discuss  stories  and  books. 

21.  Exercises  to  develop  critical  thinking,  skills  such  as  predicting  out- 
comes, drawing  conclusions,  and  distinguishing  facts  from  opinion  are 
provided. 

22.  Techniques  are  provided  to  develop  the  ability  to  select  and  evaluate 
information. 

23.  Techniques  are  provided  for  developing  skill  in  locating  information. 

24.  Opportunities  are  provided  to  develop  skill  in  using  information  such 
as  following  directions  of  a  specific  type,  classification,  and  learning  to 
combine  and  organize  ideas  for  specific  purposes. 

25.  Skimming  techniques  such  as  looking  for  main  ideas  and  words,  and 
locating  information  quickly,  are  developed. 

26.  Opportunity  is  provided  to  analyze  what  is  read. 

27.  Provision  is  made  for  using  different  methods  of  remembering  what  is 
read  such  as  making  an  outline  and  fixing  it  in  mind  to  aid  recall,  select- 
ing and  underlining  key  words,  and  writing  brief  summaries. 

28.  Guided  silent  reading  exercises  are  provided  so  that  pupils  learn  to 
adjust  their  rate  of  reading  to  the  type  of  material. 
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29.  Definite  aids  to  instruction  in  comprehension  in  the  various  subject 

fields  are  given.  (        ) 

30.  Materials  appropriate  to  the  reading  level  of  the  pupils  are  used.  (        ) 

31.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  pupils  to  use  the  ideas  gained  from  read- 
ing in  other  activities  such  as  dramatization,  pantomime,  art  work  and 

model  making.  (        ) 

Oral  Reading 

32.  Provision  is  made  for  oral  reading  by  the  pupils  in  audience  situations 
at  all  levels. 

33.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  oral  reader  understanding  what  is  read, 
and  communicating  with  the  audience. 

34.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  purposeful  listening  to  enjoy,  to  gain  informa- 
tion, or  to  evaluate. 

Recreational   Reading 

35.  Provision  is  made  on  the  timetable  for  recreational  reading. 

36.  Practice  is  provided  in  the  use  of  library  and  reference  materials. 

37.  Children  are  encouraged  to  use  all  library  facilities  available. 

38.  Stories  of  good  literary  quality,  which  are  above  the  reading  level  of  the 
children,  are  read  to  them  in  order  to  develop  appreciation  of  good 
literature  and  to  increase  their  listening  vocabulary. 

39.  Habits  of  reading  for  a  variety  of  purposes  are  fostered. 

40.  Interest  inventories  are  used  to  determine  children's  interests,  habits, 
likes  and  dislikes,   attitudes  and  background  of  understandings  for 

reading.  (        ) 

Provision  for  Individual  Differences 

41.  Standardized  tests  are  used  to  determine  the  mental  age  and  reading 
grade  of  each  child,  and  the  results  are  used  for  grouping  and  the  selec- 
tion of  reading  materials. 

42.  Informal  diagnostic  tests  are  used  as  a  basis  for  planning  reading  acti- 
vities at  all  levels. 

43.  Grouping  is  flexible  in  accordance  with  the  changing  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual child. 

44.  Children  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  different  reading  groups 
for  different  purposes. 

45.  Corrective  instruction  is  provided  for  pupils  with  particular  reading 
problems. 

General 

46.  Sufficient  reading  materials  to  provide  for  all  facets  of  the  reading  pro- 
gram are  available.  (In  addition  to  the  basic  reading  series  there  are 
books  for  extension,  recreational  reading,  and  reading  in  the  content 

fields.)  (        ) 

47.  The  understandings  gained  in  reading  are  transferred  to  other  areas 
of  the  language  arts  program.  (Phonic  understandings  are  used  in 
spelling,  listening  comprehension  is  linked  with  reading  comprehension, 

and  reading  vocabulary  is  transferred  to  writing.)  (        ) 
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48.  Reading  skills  are  applied  by  the  students  in  all  content  subjects.  (        ) 

49.  A  balance  between  the  various  areas  of  the  reading  program  is  main- 
tained. ( 

50.  The  reading  program  is  continuous  from  grade  to  grade.  ( 

A  Short  Checklist  for  Survey  Purposes 

Sometimes  a  survey  type  of  evaluation  is  desirable.  The  following  short  checklist  wil 
enable  one  to  obtain  an  overview  of  the  emphasis  given  to  the  main  facets  of  the  reading 
program  by  observing  the  outcomes  in  relation  to  the  objectives  as  stated  in  Chapter  I. 

1.  Are  the  majority  of  the  children  genuinely  interested  in  learning  to 
read  and  enjoying  its  use  for  fun  and  information?  ( 

2.  Is  the  development  of  meaning  vocabulary  emphasized  in  basic  reading, 
content  fields,  and  all  language  activities?  ( 

3.  Are  pupils  generally  competent  in  using  word  perception  skills?  ( 

4.  Is  good  comprehension  and  interpretation  evident  in  discussion  of  ma- 
terial and  activities  employed  in  extending  interests?  ( 

5.  Are  habits  of  reacting  critically  to  reading  materials  indicated  by  pupils' 
questions  and  comments?  ,  ( 

6.  Are  appropriate  study  skills  being  applied  reasonably  well  in  reading 
in  the  content  fields?  ( 

7.  Are  pupils  adjusting  rate  of  reading  appropriately  when  skimming  and 
when  careful  reading  are  required?  ( 

8.  Are  pupils  improving  ability  to  read  orally  with  fluency  and  expression?  ( 

9.  Do  children  appear  to  enjoy  voluntary  reading  during  the  recreational 
reading  period?  ( 

10.  Are  preferences  for  reading  materials  of  better  literary  quality  in  evi- 
dence? ( 

11.  Do  children  enjoy  listening  to  stories  indicating  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion? ( 

12.  Do  children  enjov  listening  to  poetry  indicating  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion? ( 
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APPENDIX  A 

OTHER  APPROACHES  TO  TEACHING  READING 

In  this  handbook  many  suggestions  have  been  offered  for  reading  lessons  using 
basal  readers  because  these  books  are  well  known  in  schools.  However,  there  are  other 
approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading,  a  number  of  which  are  briefly  described  below. 
Wide  variation  in  methods  and  materials  associated  with  particular  teaching  approaches 
makes  the  descriptions  of  these  approaches  very  difficult.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
appraise  them  as  the  effectiveness  of  a  teaching  approach  should  be  judged  to  a  great 
degree  by  whether  students  read  well  and  by  whether  they  enjoy  reading. 

Language  Experience.  Children  communicate  with  their  world  as  they  listen  to, 
speak,  read,  and  write  language,  and  development  in  each  of  the  four  is  interrelated. 
The  language  experience  approach  in  reading  capitalizes  on  this  fact  by  encouraging 
children  to  discuss  their  experiences  orally,  commit  them  in  writing,  and  then  use  these 
written  accounts  as  a  primary  source  of  reading  materials.  Experiences  of  the  class  or 
of  individual  members  in  it  may  be  recorded  by  either  the  teacher  or  the  children.  If 
simultaneous  development  of  each  avenue  of  language  communication  is  provided,  the 
teaching  approach  merits  consideration.  However,  as  experiences  are  relatively  unique 
to  each  class  and  to  individuals,  pre-planned  programs  are  difficult  to  produce,  so  the 
main  responsibility  for  the  systematic  development  of  desirable  reading  skills,  habits,  and 
attitudes  falls  directly  upon  the  teacher.  Therefore,  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  a 
strong  developmental  program  in  reading  may  be  a  problem  if  the  teacher  cannot  direct 
his  own  program. 

Individualized  Reading.  In  this  approach  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  personalizing  of 
the  reading  program  to  permit  the  child  to  select  his  own  reading  materials,  and  to 
proceed  at  his  own  reading  pace  through  them.  At  regular  intervals  the  teacher  holds 
conferences  with  the  student  to  identify  and  meet  his  needs  in  reading.  To  ensure  that 
the  child  receives  the  necessary  help  the  teacher  must  have  an  excellent  grasp  of  the 
scope  and  sequence  of  reading  skills  and  keep  careful,  adequate  records  of  students'  pro- 
gress. A  wide  variety  of  reading  and  teaching  materials  should  be  available  to  meet  in- 
dividual student  tastes  and  needs. 

Linguistic  Approaches.  Linguistics  is  a  discipline  which  scientifically  studies  language 
that  in  turn  may  be  defined  as  an  arbitrary  system  of  structured  sounds  and  patterns 
of  sounds  used  by  people  to  communicate.  During  the  past  decade  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  apply  the  knowledge  of  linguistics  to  developmental  reading  pro- 
grams. The  emphasis  is  often  upon  the  decoding  process,  the  association  of  printed 
symbol  with  sound  symbol  or  speech  sound.  That  is,  the  stress  is  upon  the  systematic 
introduction  of  printed  symbols  to  which  the  child  can  attach  known  speech  sounds  ra- 
ther than  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  sight  vocabulary  as  in  "look-say"  approaches.  The 
words  used  for  practice  in  decoding  may,  or  may  not,  be  familiar  to  the  child  or  be  used 
frequently  by  him  in  his  speech.  Linguistic  approaches  to  reading,  therefore,  may  over- 
emphasize the  decoding  phases  of  the  reading  process  with  minimum  stress  on  meaning 
and  student  interest  in  the  beginning  stages  of  the  reading  program.  Linguistics  can 
be  a  strong  supporting  field  to  reading.  Perhaps  the  most  promising  teaching  approach 
is  that  in  which  a  teacher  well  versed  in  both  linguistics  and  reading  applies  his  knowl- 
edge of  language  to  the  reading  process. 

Because  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  may  represent  more  than  one 
sound  each,  an  adaptation  of  the  traditional  alphabet  may  be  introduced  first  to  the 
child  in  an  attempt  to  simplify  the  learning  of  the  associations.  The  words  in  which  the 
associations  are  presented  may  be  either  real  or  nonsense  words  and  may  utilize  a  wide 
variety  of  methods  to  teach  the  child  the  code.  A  number  of  these  coded  systems  are 
available  and  they  represent  a  variety  of  teaching  approaches. 
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Combined  Methods  Approaches.  Combinations  of  teaching  methods  may  be  used 
by  reading  teachers.  Some  teachers  use  several  methods  during  a  reading  class  period. 
For  example,  the  basal  reader  approach  may  be  supplemented  in  a  classroom  with  in- 
dividualized reading  for  better  student  readers,  and  with  programmed  materials  for 
poorer  readers.  Other  teachers  begin  a  school  year  with  one  teaching  approach  and  gra- 
dually change  over  to  another.  Here  a  teacher  may  adopt  the  language  experience  ap- 
proach early  in  September  and  replace  it  later  with  the  basal  reader  program.  Of  para- 
mount importance,  however,  is  the  retention  of  a  teaching  program  which  will  system- 
atically develop  the  various  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  which  children  need.  Selection 
of  teaching  materials  or  methods  must  be  made  with  careful  consideration  for  students' 
reading  needs. 

As  the  needs  of  children  vary  greatly  even  in  homogeneously  grouped  classrooms 
the  exclusive  use  of  one  teaching  approach  is  rarely  sufficient.  Supplementary  methods 
and  materials  are  usually  needed  to  bolster  the  main  teaching  approach  and  to  ensure 
that  each  part  of  the  reading  program  meets  student  needs.  No  one  teaching  approach 
or  combination  of  them  can  be  substituted  for  a  teacher  who  understands  both  children 
and  the  reading  process  and  who  can  adapt  the  particular  teaching  approach  to  help  ac- 
complish his  aims  and  objectives  in  the  classroom. 
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APPENDIX  B 

VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATIONS 

A  survey  conducted  through  Alberta  superintendents  indicated  that  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  related  to  reading  was  effective  organizations  to  provide  efficient  in- 
struction and  use  of  materials  and,  at  the  same  time,  meet  the  reading  needs  of  the  pu- 
pils in  their  schools.  Various  types  of  organizations  have  been  developed  in  Alberta  in 
an  effort  to  overcome  these  problems.  Following  is  a  brief  description  of  some  of  these 
plans : 

I.    Grouping  Within  the  Classroom 

In  the  majority  of  schools,  pupils  in  the  classroom  are  grouped  for  basic  read- 
ing instruction.  Grouping  is  determined  by  mental  ages,  rates  of  learning  and  the 
results  of  reading  achievement  tests.  Pupils  are  grouped  homogeneously  as  far  as 
possible  with  respect  to  these  factors.  This  method  is  an  economical  way  of  provid- 
ing for  individual  differences.  It  is  most  effective  when  grouping  is  kept  flexible  so 
that  each  pupil  may  proceed  at  his  own  rate  of  progress.  Groups  may  also  vary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils.  Although  groups  are  formed  for  instruction 
in  basic  reading,  the  class  as  a  group  may  participate  in  literature,  dramatization 
and  recreational  reading. 

II.    Individualized  Reading 

In  some  areas  instruction  is  provided  through  individualized  reading.  No  basal 
reader  is  used  as  such  in  these  classrooms.  Rather  there  is  a  large  supply  of  many 
types  of  readers  and  reading  materials.  Teaching  is  conducted  through  pupil-teacher 
conferences  and  incidental  group  or  individual  instruction.  This  method  is  closely 
related  to  the  interests  of  each  pupil.  Because  the  teaching  of  reading  should  follow 
a  sequential  pattern,  the  teacher  who  uses  individualized  reading  methods  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  total  reading  program  rather  than  only  those  skills 
which  apply  to  a  single  level  of  instruction.  It  is  very  essential  that  detailed  and  ac- 
curate daily  records  be  kept  for  each  child.  One  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  the 
teacher's  inability  to  have  sufficient  conferences  with  each  pupil.  Able  pupils  often 
progress  well  enough  under  this  method,  but  slow  readers  are  likely  to  fail  to  master 
the  essential  skills  necessary  for  reading. 

HI.    Modified  Grade  Plans 

Many  school  systems  have  modified  the  traditional  grade  type  of  organization 
to  permit  pupils  to  progress  through  the  grades  at  varying  rates  according  to  their 
abilities.  While  the  various  plans  differ  in  detail,  all  involve  careful  grouping  of 
pupils  and  planning  of  instruction  and  assignments  to  insure  that  each  pupil  will 
be  challenged  by  the  work  he  receives.  It  is  contended  that  these  modified  grade 
plans  actually  facilitate  differentiated  instruction  and  enable  teachers  to  achieve 
the  objectives  for  the  teaching  of  reading  more  effectively.  Two  of  these  plans  are 
described  briefly. 

A.     Continuous  Progress  Plan 

This  plan  does  not  go  into  operation  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  school 
year.  During  the  first  year  the  pupils  are  observed  to  determine  their  abilities 
and  the  rate  at  which  they  will  progress.  On  the  basis  of  tests  and  other 
screening  devices,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  rapid,  average  and  slower  learn- 
ing groups.  The  elementary  program  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  language  (in- 
cluding spelling)  is  divided  into  eighteen  units  or  three  units  per  grade.  Each 
group  then  is  expected  to  complete  four,  three  and  two  plus  units  respectively 
each  year.  Thus  the  rapid  learners  should  complete  the  six  years'  work  in  five 
years  without  "skipping"  a  grade  (the  five-year  program).  The  slower  pupils 
will  take  at  least  a  year  longer  without  repeating  except  in  extreme  cases  (the 
seven-year  program).  The  plan  is  flexible,  and  enrichment  is  provided  for  the 
rapid  learners  during  the  first  and  final  year  of  the  elementary  school. 
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B.     The  Three-Stream  System 

In  this  type  of  program  there  is  differentiation  between  the  programs  of  Divi- 
sion I  and  II. 

Division   I 

(a)  Average  pupils  complete  the  first  three  grades  in  three  years. 

(b)  The  slow  learners  make  continuous  progress  through  the  regular 
program  by  completing  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  normal 
year's  work  in  each  of  four  years. 

(c)  Rapid  learners  complete  the  primary  reading  program  in  two  years 
as  follows: 

First  year  Grade  I — 8  months  and  2  months  of  Grade  II 

Second  year  Grade  II — 4  months  Grade  II  and  Grade  III  in  6  months. 

Division   II 

(a)  Average  pupils  complete  the  program  in  three  years. 

(b)  Slow  learners  take  four  years  to  complete  the  Division  II  Reading 
Program. 

(c)  Rapid  learners  also  complete  the  regular  reading  program  in  three 
years,  but  their  program  is  enriched  through  a  variety  of  related 
reading  activities. 

IV.    Modified  Joplin  Plans 

Under  this  plan  the  reading  lesson  is  time  tabled  for  the  same  period  in  the 
whole  school.  When  the  time  arrives,  irrespective  of  grade,  pupils  grouped  on  the 
basis  of  reading  level,  are  sent  to  the  designated  rooms  for  the  reading  period.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  this  system  are  that  the  teacher  needs  to  prepare  only  one 
lesson  and  that  adequate  attention  is  given  to  the  required  skills.  Moreover,  the 
pupil  leaves  his  social  group  for  the  reading  period  only.  The  disadvantages  are 
the  loss  of  time  in  moving  from  classroom  to  classroom  and  the  isolation  of  the 
reading  from  the  general  language  program.  Because  of  the  great  difference  in 
chronological  ages  there  is  sometimes  a  separation  between  primary  and  junior 
grades.  It  is  claimed,  further,  that  sub-groups  are  still  necessary  to  deal  with  in- 
dividual difficulties. 

Another  modification  of  the  Joplin  Plan  has  been  adopted  by  some  teachers 
because  it  requires  a  minimum  of  organization.  In  this  plan  several  teachers  of  a 
particular  grade,  plan  the  work  cooperatively  and  take  the  responsibility  of  teach- 
ing the  superior  or  the  slow  or  the  average  readers.  Pupils  become  accustomed  to 
having  two  teachers  and  do  not  feel  strange  as  in  the  vertical  plan  where  they  are 
not  in  their  social  groups. 

V.    Special   Reading  Instruction 

In  some  areas  provision  is  made  for  specialized  work  with  remedial  and  enrich- 
ment groups  in  addition  to  regular  classroom  instruction.  These  groups  may  con- 
sist of  children  with  similar  needs  from  several  different  classrooms.  The  programs 
are  carried  out  either  by  regular  staff  members  or  by  a  special  instructor  visiting 
a  number  of  schools.  When  their  special  needs  are  cared  for  in  this  way  these  needs 
can  be  met  more  specifically.  The  regular  teacher  will  have  more  time  to  spend 
with  the  rest  of  her  class.  Care  must  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  this  special  in- 
struction is  correlated  with  the  regular  classroom  work  for  each  child  in  the  group. 
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SELECTION  AIDS  FOR  LITERATURE 
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Schulte  Publishing  Co.,  1966.    $3.00. 

Eakin,  Mary  K.  Subject  Index  to  Books  for  Intermediate  Grades.  Compiled  by  Mary 
K.  Eakin  and  Eleanor  Merritt.  Second  edition.  Chicago:  American  Library  As- 
sociation, 1961.     $4.50. 

Eastman,  Mary  H.  Index  to  Fairy  Tales,  Myths  and  Legends.  Boston:  F.  W.  Faxon 
Co.,  1926.     First  supplement  1952.    Second  supplement  1957.    $7.00. 

Hazen,  Meribah.  Subject  Index  to  Children's  Magazines.  Madison  5,  Wisconsin:  301 
Palomina  Lane.     $7.50. 

Opie,  Iona,  (editor).  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Nursery  Rhymes.  London:  Oxford  Press, 
1962.    $7.50. 

Sell,  Violet;  Smith,  Dorothy  B.  F.;  O'Hoyt,  S.,  and  Bakke,  M.  Subject  Index  to  Poetry 
for  Children  and  Young  People.  Chicago:  American  Library  Association,  1957. 
$9.00. 

West,  Dorothy  H.  and  Peake,  D.  M.  Play  Index.  New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1953. 
$5.00. 

West,  Dorothy  Herbert  and  Shor,  Rachel  (editors).  Children's  Catalog.  Eleventh  edi- 
tion.   New  York :    H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1967.     $22.00. 

2.    General  Lists  of  Children's  Books 

American  Library  Association.  Books  for  Children,  1960-1965 ;  selected  and  reviewed  by 
the  Booklist  and  Subscription  Books  Bulletin.  Chicago :  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, 1966.     $7.00. 

American  Library  Association  and  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Let's 
Read  Together;  books  for  family  enjoyment.  Second  edition.  Chicago:  American 
Library  Association,  1964.     $1.50. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  International.  Bibliography  of  Books  for  Chldren. 
Washington:    Association  for  Childhood  Education  International.    Annual.    $1.50. 

Alberta  Teachers'  Association  Edmonton  Committee.  School  Library  Council  Recent 
Books.     Edmonton :    A.T.A.  Local,  1966.     Free  to  members. 

Canadian  Library  Association,  Elementary  Division.  Basic  Book  List  for  Canadian 
Schools.    Ottawa:    Canadian  Library  Association,  1965.     $1.00. 

Chase,  J.  W.  Books  to  Build  World  Friendship;  an  annotated  bibliography  of  children's 
books  from  pre-school  to  grade  eight.    Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y. :    Oceana,  1964. 

Child  Study  Association  of  America,  Inc.  Books  of  the  Year.  New  York :  Child  Study 
Association  of  America.     Annual. 
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Child  Study  Association  of  America,  Inc.  Children's  Book  Shelf.  New  York:  Child 
Study  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  1965.     $.95. 

Eakin,  Mary  K.  (compiler).  Good  Books  for  Children;  a  selection  of  outstanding  chil- 
dren's books  published  1948-1961.  Revised.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1963.     $6.50. 

Guilfoile,  Elizabeth.    Books  for  Beginning  Readers;  illustrated  by  Norma  Phillips.  Cham- 
paign, 111. :    National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.    1965.    $1.90. 
Also  One  Hundred  More  Books  for  Beginning  Readers   (supplement). 

Heller,  Frieda  M.  /  Can  Read  It  Myself!  Some  books  for  independent  reading  in  the  pri- 
mary grades ;  compiled  and  annotated  by  Frieda  M.  Heller.  Revised  edition.  Colum- 
bus :     Ohio  State  University,  1965. 

Mathes,  M.  S.  A  Basic  Book  Collection  for  Elementary  Grades.  Seventh  edition.  Chi- 
cago:    American  Library  Association,  1960.    $2.00. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Elementary  Reading  List  Committee.  Adven- 
turing With  Books;  a  reading  list  for  grades  K-6.  Champaign,  111.:  National  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  English,  1966  edition.     $.75. 

Sunderlin,  Sylvia.  Children's  Books  Too  Good  to  Miss.  Fourth  edition.  Cleveland :  West- 
ern Reserve  Universty  Press,  1966.    $1.25. 

Westchester  Library  System.  Children's  Books;  Aivards  and  Prizes.  Mount  Vernon, 
N.Y.:    Children's  Book  Council,  1960-1961.    $2.40. 


3.    Book   Reviews 

The  following  periodicals  are  devoted  to  critical  evaluations  of  current  juvenile 
books.  Some  include  adverse  as  well  as  favorable  comments.  Books  are  usually  anno- 
tated and  classified  by  age  level  or  grade. 

Booklist  and  Subscription  Books  Bulletin.  American  Library  Association,  East  Huron 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  Publshed  twice  monthly  except  in  August,  then  only  one  issue. 
$6.00. 

British  Book  News.  British  Council,  65  Davies  Street,  London  W.l  (Monthly)  $4.50 
per  year. 

Bulletin  of  the  Center  for  Children's  Books.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis 
Avenue,  Chicago  37.     (Monthly)     $4.50  per  year. 

Child  Study.  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  9  East  69th  Street,  New  York  28, 
N.Y.     Issued  quarterly.     $3.00  per  year. 

Childhood  Education.  Association  for  Childhood  Education  International,  3615  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue  N.W.,  Washington  16,  D.C.    $6.00  per  year. 

Elementary  English.  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  508  South  Sixth  Street, 
Champaign,  Illinois.     (Monthly)     $7.42  per  year. 

Elementary  School  Science  Bulletin.  National  Science  Teachers'  Association,  1201  -  16th 
Street  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.     Published  eight  times  a  year.    $1.00  per  year. 

Horn  Book  Magazine.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.     (Monthly)     $5.00  per  year. 

Junior  Bookshelf.  Marsh  Hall,  Thurstonland,  Hudderfield,  Yorkshire,  England.  6  issues. 
$4.15  per  year. 

The  Instructor.    F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.Y.     (Monthly)    $7.00  per  year. 

New  York  Times  Book  Review.  New  York  Times  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  $7.50 
per  year. 

Ontario  Library  Reviexo.  Provincial  Library  Service,  Toronto,  Ontario.  (Quarterly) 
$1.00  per  year. 

School  Library  Journal.  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  W.  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  (Monthly) 
$5.00  per  year. 
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APPENDIX  D 

ANTHOLOGIES 

Arbuthnot,  May  Hill  (compiler).  The  Arbuthnot  Anthology  of  Children's  Literature; 
illustrated  by  Arthur  Paul  and  others.  Revised  edition.  Chicago:  Scott  Foresman, 
1961. 

Clark,  Leonard  (editor).  Drums  and  Trumpets:  Poetry  for  the  Youngest.  Chester 
Springs,  Penn. :     Dufour  Editions,  Inc.,  1962. 

De  La  Mare,  Walter.  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground;  a  book  of  poetry  for  children  chosen  and 
annotated  by  Walter  de  la  Mare ;  with  a  foreword  by  Leonard  Clark  and  drawings 
by  Margery  Gill.     New  York:     Knopf,  1961. 

Gagliardo,  Ruth  (compiler).  Let's  Read  Aloud:  Stories  and  Poems;  illustrated  by  Va- 
lenti  Angelo.     Chicago:    Lippincott,  1962. 

Gruenberg,  Sidonie  M.  (compiler).  Let's  Hear  a  Story:  30  Stories  and  Poems  for  Today's 
Boys  and  Girls;  illustrated  by  Dagmar  Wilson.     New  York:    Doubleday,  1961. 

Huber,  Miriam  Blanton  (editor).  Story  and  Verse  for  Children.  Third  ediiton.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1965. 

Johnson,  Edna  (editor).  Anthology  of  Children's  Literature  by  Edna  Johnson,  Evelyn 
R.  Sickels  and  Frances  Clarke  Sayers.  Third  edition.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1961. 

Martignoni,  Margaret  E.  (editor).  The  Illustrated  Treasury  of  Children's  Literature. 
Chicago:    Follett  Library  Book  Co.,  1959. 

Siks,  Geraldine  Brain.  Children's  Literature  for  Dramatization.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Row,  1964. 
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APPENDIX  E 
LITERARY  READERS  FOR  CHILDREN 


Jacobs,  Leland  B. ;  Eleanor  M.  Johnson  and  Jo  J.  Turner.  Treasury  of  Literature  Read- 
ers. Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Books,  Inc.  1960.  A  teacher's  edition  is 
available  for  books  three  through  six. 


Merry-Go-Round — First 
Happiness  Hill — Second 
Treat  Shop— Third 


Magic  Carpet — Fourth 
Enchanted  Isles — Fifth 
Adventure  Lands — Sixth 


Jenkinson,  Marion   (editor).    The  Magic  of  Reading   Series.     Toronto:     Macmillan   of 
Canada,  1966. 

Once  Upon  a  Time — First  Happy  Hours — Third 

Into  Wonderland — Second 


Leary,  Bernice  E.  et  al.    Time  to  Read.    Toronto :    Longmans  Canada  Ltd. 
teacher's  manual  for  books  four,  five  and  six  is  available. 


1954.    One 


Bucky's  Friends — Primer 
Making  Friends — First 
Skipping  Along — Second 
Finding  Favorites — Third 


Helping  Others — Fourth 
Moving  Fomvard — Fifth 
Sailing  Ahead — Sixth 


Shane,  Harold  G.  and  Kathleen  B.  Hester.  Gateivays  to  Reading  Treasures:  Co-Basal 
Literary  Readers.  Palo  Alto,  C.L.  Laidlaw  Brothers,  Publishers,  1960.  A  teacher's 
edition  of  each  book  is  available. 


Tales  to  Read — Primer 
Stories  to  Remember — First 
Storyland  Favorites — Second 
Doonvays  to  Adventure — Third 


Magic  and  Laughter — Fourth 
Words  With  Wings — Fifth 
Courage  and  Adventure — Sixth 


Smith,  Nila  B. ;  Hazel  C.  Chart  and  Clara  Belle  Baker.    Best  of  Children's  Literature. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana :    Bobbs-Merrill  Company  Inc.,  1960. 

Sunny  and  Gay — First  Shilling  Hours — Fourth 

Foolish  and  Wise — Second  Time  for  Adventure — Fifth 

Fun  All  Around — Third  Beyond  the  Horizon — Sixth 

Theisen,  W.  W.  and  Guy  L.  Bond.    Living  Literature  for  Supplementary  Reading.    Tor- 
onto:    The  Macmillan  Co.,  1946. 


Fun  With  Story  Friends — Book  3 
Journeys  in  Storyland — Book  4 
Story  Friends  on  Parade — Book  5 


Story  Treasures — Book  6 
Doonvays  to  Adventure — Book  7 


Witty,  Paul  A.  and  A.  M.  Freeland.    Reading  Caravan.    Boston: 
1964.    Teacher's  edition  of  each  book  is  available. 


D.  C.  Heath  and  Co., 


Peppermint  Fence — Primer 
Sky  Blue — First 
Star  Bright — Second 
Meadow  Green — Third 


Peacock  Lane — Fourth 
Silver  Web— Fifth 
Treasure  Gold — Sixth 
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APPENDIX  F 

JUVENILE  BOOK  CLUBS 

Best-in-Children's  Books,  Division  of  Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11531. 
Books  for  boys  and  girls  from  5-10. 

Best  Loved  Girls'  Books,  Division  of  Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11531. 
Books  for  girls  11-15. 

The  Bookplan,  921  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11225.  Personalized  service  which 
chooses  books  for  enrolled  children  and  young  people  through  their  histories  and 
descriptions  kept  on  file.    Ages:     8  months  through  18  years. 

Calling  All  Girls  Book  Club,  Division  of  Parents'  Magazine  Enterprises,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  New  York  10017.    Books  for  girls  to  age  12. 

Catholic  Children's  Book  Club,  262  E.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101.  A  service  to 
schools  and  libraries. 

Catholic  Digest  Junior  Bookshelf,  44  E.  53  St.,  New  York  10022. 

Junior  Deluxe  Editions  Club,  Division  of  Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11531. 

The  Junior  Discoverers  Book  Club,  154  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

Junior  Literary  Guild,  277  Park  Ave.,  New  York  10017.  Book  club  for  boys  and  girls 
from  5  to  16  years  of  age. 

Parents'  Magazine  Read  Aloud  Book  Club  for  Little  Listeners  and  Beginning  Readers, 
Division  of  Parents'  Magazine  Enterprises,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  10017. 
Books  for  boys  and  girls  from  3-8. 

Scholastic  Book  Services,  Scholastic  Publications  Ltd.,  Richmond  Hill,  Ontario. 

a.  Arrow  Book  Club 

Publications  Arrow  Book  Club  News,  Memo:  To  Teachers 
Paperbound  reprints  and  originals  for  grades  4-6. 

b.  Campus  Book  Club 

Publications  Campus  Book  Club  News,  Memo:     To  Teachers 

Paperbound  reprints  of  classics  and  contemporary  books  for  grades  9-12. 

c.  Lucky  Book  Club 

Publications  Lucky  Book  Club  News,  Memo:     To  Teachers 
Paperbound  reprints  and  originals  for  grades  2-3. 

d.  See-Saw  Book  Program 

Publications  See-Saw  News,  Memo:     To  Teachers 
Paperbound  originals  and  reprints  for  grades  K-l. 

Weekly  Reader  Children's  Book  Club,  Division  of  American  Education  Publications,  Inc., 
55  High  St.,  Middletown,  Conn.  06457.  (Three  age  groups:  4-7;  8-10;  Young 
America  10-14).  Book  clubs  for  children,  Current  selections  from  all  leading  pub- 
lishers. 

Young  Folks  Book  Club,  1376  Coney  Island  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11230.  Operates 
through  schools  to  distribute  books  to  young  people  in  kindergarten  through  grade 
six. 

Young  Peoples  Book  Club,  226  N.  Cass  Ave.,  Westmont,  111.  60559.  Book  club  for  boys 
and  girls  from  8-13. 
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APPENDIX  G 
CHILDREN'S  MAGAZINES  AND  PAPERS 

1.    For  the  Browsing  Table  and  General  Class  Use 

Note:     Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Beaver,  The.  Published  quarterly  by  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  $2.00. 
History  and  present  day  stories. 

Canadian  Audubon.  Published  five  times  a  year  by  Audubon  Society  of  Canada,  423 
Sherbourne  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario.  $3.00.  Grade  IV  and  up.  Birds  and  their 
conservation. 

Canadian  Boy.    Boy  Scouts  of  Canada.     1345  Baseline  Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario.     $2.00. 

Canadian  Geographical  Journal.     Royal  Canadian  Geographical  Society,  Ottawa.    $7.00. 

Junior  Magazine.    Published  nine  times  a  year  by  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  95 

Wellesley  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario.    75c.    Stories  and  information. 

My  Weekly  Reader.  Published  weekly  during  school  year  by  American  Education  Pub- 
lications, Wesleyan  University  Press,  Inc.,  Education  Center,  Columbus  16,  Ohio. 
60c  per  school  year  for  10  or  more  copies.  Separate  editions  for  each  grade  from 
kindergarten  through  six.  Also  Read  Magazines  for  Grades  VI-IX,  twice  a  month ; 
$1.00.  Current  Events  for  Grades  VI-VIII  weekly;  70c.  Teacher's  Editions  free 
with  group  orders. 

National  Geographic  Society  Bulletins.  Published  weekly  (except  June-September)  by 
National  Geographic  Society,  1146-16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  $2.00.  Ex- 
cellent supplement  for  social  studies. 

Nature  and  Science.  Published  semi-monthly  by  Natural  History  Press,  Garden  City, 
New  York.     $3.00. 

Plays,  The  Drama  Magazine  for  Young  People.  Published  by  Plays,  Inc.,  8  Arlington 
Street,  Boston  16,  Mass.  $5.00.  Plays  for  lower  grades  through  high  school  are 
royalty  free  to  subscribers.    Not  superior  but  useful. 

Scholastic  Magazines.  Published  weekly  during  the  school  year  September  through  May, 
32  issues.  Order  from  Scholastic  Magazines,  Richmond  Hill,  Ontario.  Separate  is- 
sues for  the  grades  as  follows : 

News  Pilot  (Grade  I)   80c;  News  Ranger   (Grade  II)    80c 
News  Trails    (Grade  III)    80c;  News  Explorer   (Grade  IV)    80c 
Canadian  Newstime  (Grades  IV-VI)  $1.70;  Junior  Scholastic  (Grades  VI-VIII) 
$1.70. 
Prices  apply  to  two  or  more  subscriptions  to  a  single  title  to  one  address.     Single 
subscriptions,  $2.60  each  per  year.  Teacher  edition  of  each  magazine  sold  on  a 
full-year  basis  only,  $5.20  each  per  year. 

Science  World.  Published  bi-weekly.  Order  from  Scholastic  Magazines,  Richmond  Hill, 
Ontario.    Ed.  I  for  Grades  VII-IX.    Enrichment  for  rapid  learners.    $1.70. 

World  Week.  Published  weekly  during  the  school  year  September  through  May,  32  is- 
sues. Order  from  Scholastic  Magazines,  Richmond  Hill,  Ontario.  For  Grades  VIII- 
X.    Enrichment  for  rapid  learners.    $1.85. 

2.    Magazines  for  Children  to  Own 

Animal  Life.    City  Magazines  Ltd.,  167-170  Fleet  Street,  London  E.C.  4.  $6.00  per  year. 

Child  Life.  Published  monthly  by  Review  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  3516  College  Ave.,  Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana.  $5.00.  Ages  5-12.  Good  story  material,  science  page  especially 
good. 

Children's  Digest.  Published  monthly  by  Parents'  Institute  of  Parents'  Magazine,  52 
Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  $5.00.  Ages  6-12.  Some  excellent  stories 
and  activities ;  comics  detract  from  general  effect. 
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Golden  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Published  monthly  by  The  Golden  Press,  Inc.,  850 
Third  Ave.,  New  York  10022.    $6.00.    Ages  7-12. 

Highlights  for  Children.  Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  by  Highlights  for 
Children,  Inc.,  2300  W.  5  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio.    $6.00. 

Humpty  Dumpty's  Magazine  for  Little  Children.  Published  monthly  except  June  and 
August  by  The  Better  Reading  Foundation,  Inc.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  17, 
N.Y.  $5.00.  Ages  3-7.  Nature  stories,  read-aloud  stories,  stories  for  beginning 
readers,  puzzles  and  games. 

Jack  and  Jill.  Published  monthly  by  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Independence  Square,  Phil- 
adelphia, 5,  Pa.  $3.95.  Ages  4-10.  One  of  the  more  attractive  magazines,  interest- 
ing materials,  good  format. 

Wee  Wisdom.  Published  monthly  by  Unity  School  of  Christianity,  Lee's  Summit,  Mis- 
souri.   $2.00.    Ages  5-13.    Materials  are  adequate  but  rather  didactic. 

NOTE :    U.S.  Publications  which  contain  material  especially  for  U.S.  schools  should  be 
used  with  care. 


APPENDIX  H 
CONTENT  READING  MATERIALS 

1.  O'Donnell,  Mabel;  B.  H.  Van  Roekel  and  M.  J.  Kluwe. 

Hoiv  to  Read  in  the  Subject  Matter  Areas.  (Strand  Two  of  Harper  and  Row  Basic 
Reading  Program).  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1960  to  1966.  Teacher's  edi- 
tions available. 

First  Reader:     From  Elephants  to  Eskimos. 

Second  Reader:     From  Fins  to  Feathers. 

Third  Reader:     From  Bicycles  to  Boomerangs. 

Fourth  Reader:     From  Codes  to  Captains.     Text  and  Workbook. 

Fifth  Reader:     From  Actors  to  Astronauts.    Text  and  Workbook. 

Sixth  Reader:     From  Coins  to  Kings.    Text  and  Workbook. 

2.  Be  A  Better  Reader  Series  by  Nila  Smith.     Prentice  Hall. 
Foundations:    A   (Grade  IV),  B  ("Grade  V)   and  C   (Grade  VI). 
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APPENDIX  I 

TEACHING  AIDS  TO  ENRICH  THE  BASIC   READER  APPROACH 

To  obtain  maximum  value  from  a  basic  reader  program,  children  must  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  extend  skills,  abilities  and  interests  through  integrating  many  activities 
with  the  reading  lesson.  (See  General  Procedure  for  Basic  Reading  Lessons  —  Step 
Four,  Extending  Interests). 

As  well  as  the  items  in  a  basic  reading  series  such  as  readers,  workbooks  and  sup- 
plementary books  at  graded  levels  which  are  most  familiar  to  teachers,  many  accessory 
materials  are  available  which  may  be  used  for  developing  creative  expression  and  giving 
greater  impetus  to  the  extension  of  basic  skills.  Some  of  these  materials  are  only  useful 
with  a  specific  series.  Others  may  be  used  to  accompany,  or  be  adapted  for  use  with  any 
basic  series  of  readers. 

The  following  partial  list  suggests  types  of  materials  which  may  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  basal  reader  approach.     Other  items  are  listed  in  publishers'  catalogues. 

Material  for  Integrating  Language  and   Reading 

Clymer,  Christenson,  Russell.    Building  Pre-Reading  Skills.    Ginn  &  Company. 

Kit  A — Language — sets  of  picture  cards  with  accompanying  manuals  for  develop- 
ing oral  language  skills. 
Kit  B — Consonants — alphabet  and  word  cards  with  manual. 
Van  Allen.    Language  Experiences  in  Reading.    Encyclopedia  Brittanica  Press 
Levels  I  and  II 
Teacher's  Resource  Books 
Pupil's  Books. 

Learn  to  Listen,  Speak  and  Write  Series.    W.  J.  Gage  &  Company. 

Teacher  and  pupil  material  designed  to  integrate  listening,  speaking,  writing  and 
spelling  with  the  New  Basic  Reader  Series. 

Ginn  Elementary  English  Series.    Ginn  &  Company. 

Teacher  and  pupil  material  for  primary  grades  which  is  designed  to  develop  skill  in 
all  areas  of  the  language  arts. 

Clymer,  Barrett  &  Burmeister.     The  Ginn  Word  Enrichment  Program.    Ginn  &  Co. 
A  series  of  seven  write-in  texts  which  offer  a  systematic  program  of  word-study. 
Records  and  manuals  which  give  direction  accompany  the  series. 

Records 

"Songs  in  the  Readiness  Program" — Album  1.    Ginn  &  Company 
"Songs  about  Stories  in  the  Pre-Primers" — Album  2.    Ginn  &  Company 
"Songs  about  Stories  in  the  Primer" — Album  3.     Ginn  &  Company 
"Songs  about  Stories  in  the  First  Reader" — Album  4.     Ginn  &  Company. 
Let's  Listen!     Ginn  &  Company 

Auditory  training  record  for  reading  readiness  and  speech  development. 
Poetry  Time.     W.  J.  Gage  &  Company 

Selections  from  "Time  for  Poetry"  read  by  May  Hill  Arbuthnot  with  sugges- 
tions for  participation. 

Sounds  I  Can  Hear.     W.  J.  Gage  &  Company 

Four  records  to  accompany  the  early  levels  of  the  reading  program. 
Caedmon  Recordings  of  the  Spoken   Word.     Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons 

Well  known  artists  read  children's  classics.   A  complete  catalog  may  be  obtained 
from  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 
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Films  and  Film-Strips 

Sounds  We  Use.     Ginn  &  Company 

"Set  1,  Consonant  Sounds" — set  of  8  filmstrips  with  manual 

"Set  2,  Vowel  Sounds" — set  of  4  filmstrips  with  manual 

"Set  3,  Words  and  Their  Parts" — set  of  7  filmstrips  with  manual. 
Filmstrip  for  Practice  in  Phonetic  Skills.     Gage  and  Company. 
Music  Development  Tape.     Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 
Filmstrips.     Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons 

Funny  Pets 

Little  Brown  Bear 

Pink  Paint 

Popcorn  Picnics. 

Manipulative  Material 

Puppets.     Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons 

Set  1 — Jack,  Jill,  Sandy,  Mr.  Whiskers 

Set  2 — Bear,  Bunny,  Mouse,  Wolf 

Set  3— Elf,  Owl,  Frog-,  Googie 

Set  4 — Witch,  King,  Prince,  Princess. 
The  New  Speech  Improvement  Cards.    Gage  &  Company 

Sets  of  test,  picture  and  game  cards  designed  for  exercises  in  auditory  percep- 
tion, classification  and  discrimination. 

Self-Help  Material 

By  Myself     (Educational  Development  Corporation).    Ginn  &  Company 

A  series  of  self-instructional  workbooks  which  accompany  the  Ginn  Basic  Read- 
ing Series,  Primary  Division,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  build  word-study  and  com- 
prehension skills  independently  and  at  his  own  pace. 

My  Self-Help  Dictionary.     Collier-Macmillan  Canada  Ltd. 
My  Picture  Dictionary  (Grades  1  &  2).    Ginn  &  Company 
My  Little  Pictionary  (Grade  1).     Gage  &  Company 
My  Little  Pictionary  (Grade  2).     Gage  &  Company 

Source  books  for  primary  children  in  which  they  can  look  up  words  they  need 
for  reading  and  writing. 

Basic  Word-Study  Skills  for  the  Middle  Grades.    Ginn  &  Company 

Programmed  texts  for  reteaching  word-study  skills  for  pupils  in  grade  4  and 
beyond. 

Pilot  Library  Series.     Science  Research  Associates   (Canada)   Limited 

Short  samples   from   noted   literary  selections  which  may  be  used  with  any 
reading  program. 
Pilot  Library  11a     Grade  Four 
Pilot  Library  lie     Grade  Six 

The  Macmillan  Reading  Spectrum.     Collier-Macmillan  Canada  Limited 

Six  graded  self-teaching  booklets  designed  to  develop  skills  in  word-analysis, 
vocabulary  development  and  comprehension  in  grades  four,   five  and  six. 
Little  Owl.     Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  Inc. 
Reading — Time  Library      (Primary  Level) 

Individualized  materials  for  supplementing  reading  and  learning  activities  in 
the  four  basic  areas  of  literature,  science,  arithmetic  and  social  studies.  Thirty- 
six  titles  are  included  in  the  collection. 
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Kits 

Reading  Laboratories.    Science  Research  Association 

These  kits  each  consist  of  a  series  of  lessons  designed  to  provide  sequential 
development  of  reading  skills. 

Reading  Laboratory  la 

Reading  levels  from  grades  1.2  to  3.0 

Reading  Laboratory  lb 

1.4  to  4.0 
Reading  Laboratory  lc 

1.4  to  5.0 
Reading  Laboratory  11a 

2.0  to  7.0 
Reading  Laboratory  lib 

3.0  to  8.0 
Reading  Laboratory  lie 

4.0  to  9.0 
Elementary  Reading  Laboratory 

2.0  to  9.0 
Reading  For  Understanding    (S.R.A.  Junior  Edition) 

Reading  levels  range  from  grades  three  through  eight. 

Material  for  Extending  Comprehension  Skills 

Mary  E.  Thomas.    Developing  Comprehension  in  Reading.    J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons 

(Canada)   Ltd. 

Two  parallel  series  of  books  containing  the  same  materials  written  at  both 
average  and  below  average  levels  for  grades  one  through  six.  Books  1  and  2  have 
one  level.    The  remaining  books  have  two  levels. 

Bryant  and  Woodhead.    Growth  in  the  Reading  Skills.    J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons  (Ca- 
nada)  Ltd. 
A  graded  series  of  books  containing  developmental  reading  exercises  for  grades 

two  through  six. 

My  Weekly  Reader  Practice  Book.    My  Weekly  Reader  Education  Centre 

Map  Drills  for  Today 

Neiv  Science  Reading  Adventures 

Read  Study  Think 

The  New  Discovery  Series  for  Kindergarten 

These  books  for  pupil  use  provide  sequential  practice  material  for  reading  in 
the  areas  of  science  and  social  studies. 
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APPENDIX  J 
READING  PERIODICALS 

The  Reading  Teacher 

Geared  to  the  elementary  school  reading  program,  this  journal  contains  articles  on 
all  phases  of  reading  including  brief  reviews  of  recent  research  and  of  professional 
books  for  reading  teachers. 

The  journal  is  published  eight  times  a  year,  October  through  May,  and  the  subscrip- 
tion price  is  $5.00  a  year.  Order  from  the  International  Reading  Association,  P.O. 
Box  695,  Newark,  Delaware  19711. 

Elementary  English 

Reading  and  other  facets  of  the  language  arts  in  the  elementary  school  are  the  main 
concern  of  authors  contributing  to  this  journal  published  monthly,  October  through  May. 
The  subscription  rate  is  $7.00.  Order  from  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish, 508  S.   Sixth  St.,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Reading  Research    Quarterly 

The  goal  of  this  journal  is  the  dissemination  of  research  findings  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  research  in  reading.  The  research  reports  are  lengthy  and  tech- 
nical but  readable  and  informative.  Issued  four  times  a  year,  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  and 
Summer,  subscriptions  are  $6.00,  or  $5.00  for  International  Reading  Association  mem- 
bers. Order  from  the  International  Reading  Association,  P.O.  Box  695,  Newark,  Dela- 
ware 19711. 

The  Journal  of  Reading 

Another  publication  of  the  International  Reading  Association,  this  journal  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  of  reading.  Pub- 
lished monthly,  October  through  May,  the  subscription  price  is  $5.00.  Elementary  school 
teachers,  especially  those  teaching  at  the  grade  six  level,  may  find  the  articles  very  help- 
ful in  bridging  the  gap  between  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  Order  from  the 
International  Reading  Association,  P.O.  Box  695,  Newark,  Delaware  19711. 
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APPENDIX  K 
STANDARDIZED  READING  TESTS 

Silent  Reading  Tests 

California  Reading  Test,  E.  W.  Tiegs  and  W.  W.  Clark,  California  Test  Bureau,  1957. 
Grades :  1  -  4.5,  4-6,  7-9,  9-14.  Four  Forms  at  each  level.  Time:  35  -  50  min- 
utes.    Subtests:     vocabulary,  comprehension  and  total  scores. 

Although  this  is  a  widely  used  test  and  has  been  well  standardized  in  the  U.S.A., 
care  should  be  taken  in  interpreting  it  in  Canada.  Local  norms  should  be  used.  It 
should  be  noted  also  that  the  subscores  which  comprise  each  subtest  are  not  reliable  in- 
dividually since  there  are  too  few  items  to  provide  an  adequate  sampling.  In  addition, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  scale  these  subscores,  thus  a  high  score  in  one  area  may 
seriously  inflate  and  invalidate  the  total  score. 

Developmental  Reading  Tests:  Primary  Reading,  G.  L.  Bond,  T.  Clymer,  and  C.  J.  Hoyt, 
Lyons  and  Carnahan,  1955.  Grades  1  -  3  (Three  levels:  primer  reading,  lower  pri- 
mary reading,  upper  primary  reading) .  One  form.  Time :  10-15  minutes  on  each 
subtest.     Subtests :  basic  vocabulary,  general  comprehension,  specific  comprehension. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  test  and  the  manual  indicates  its  general  validity  and 
reliability.  The  three  levels  are  useful  in  the  primary  stage  as  they  allow  progress  in 
the  various  aspects  of  beginning  reading  to  be  tested  independently,  while  the  total 
score  reflects  the  overall  achievement. 

Developmental  Reading  Test:  Intermediate  Reading,  G.  L.  Bond,  T.  Clymer,  and  C.  J. 
Hoyt,  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  1956.  Grades  4  -  6.  One  form.  Time :  untimed.  Sub- 
tests: basic  vocabulary,  factual  reading,  reading  to  organize,  reading  to  evaluate- 
interpret,  reading  to  appreciate. 

These  tests,  though  comparatively  new,  attempt  to  measure  aspects  of  comprehen- 
sion rarely  included  at  this  level  in  other  tests.  This  could  be  used  diagnostically  by  the 
teacher  to  determine  deficiencies  in  aspects  of  comprehension. 

Dominion  Achievement  Tests  in  Silent  Reading,  Department  of  Educational  Research, 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  1953. 

Type  I:  Vocabulary  Test.    Grades  2-3.   Two  forms,  two  levels.    Time:  20  minutes. 

Type  II:  Diagnostic  Tests  in  Paragraph  Reading.  Separate  tests  for  each  of  the 
following:  Grade  2,  3-4,  5-6.  Two  forms  and  two  levels  for  each.  Time:  30 
minutes. 

Comprehension  is  covered  in  the  Type  II  section  of  this  test  by  eight  paragraphs, 
each  followed  by  three  questions,  one  related  to  the  general  significance  of  the  paragraph, 
a  second  calling  for  inference,  and  a  third  asking  for  detail.  Thus  the  total  test  allows 
for  only  eight  errors  of  each  type.  While  these  errors  may  be  indicative  of  problems,  ac- 
curate diagnosis  is  not  possible  with  such  a  small  sampling. 

Canadian  Tests  of  Basic  Skills:  Silent  Reading,  E.  M.  King,  E.  F.  Lindquist,  and  A.  N. 
Hieronymous.  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd.,  1967.  Elementary  grades 
3-8;  80  minutes.    One  form.   Test  V — vocabulary,  test  R — reading  comprehension. 

This  is  a  multi-level  type  of  test  which  measures  the  types  of  reading  required  of 
elementary  school  children.  The  test  appears  to  be  overburdened  with  detail  questions 
and  consequently  the  diagnostic  use  of  the  part  scores  is  not  valid.  The  total  score,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  a  reliable  indication  of  reading  achievement. 
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Sequential  Tests  of  Educational  Progress:  Reading,  Cooperative  Test  Division,  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service,  1957.  Level  4  for  grades  4-6.  Time :  70  minutes.  A  com- 
prehensive Test  designed  to  assess  the  following  skills:  ability  to  reproduce  ideas, 
to  translate  ideas  and  make  inferences,  to  analyze  motivation,  to  analyze  presenta- 
tion, and  to  criticize. 

A  single  score  measuring  all  the  above  aspects  of  comprehension  is  obtained  from 
this  test.  Passages  of  various  types  are  included,  e.g.,  narrative,  letters,  social  studies, 
poetry,  etc.,  which  permits  an  adequate  sampling  of  all  reading  material  at  this  level. 
This  test  is  part  of  the  sequence  of  reading  tests,  and  percentile  and  scaled  scores  for 
each  grade  level  are  given.  The  ceiling  of  the  level  4  test  appears  to  be  somewhat  low 
for  high  achievers  in  grade  6,  and  they  would  be  more  adequately  tested  if  level  3  were 
used. 

Stanford  Achievement  Test:     Reading,  T.  L.  Kelley,  R.  Madden,  E.  F.  Gardner,  L.  M. 
Terman,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  1943.    Elementary,  grades  3  -  4 ;  Intermediate, 
grades  5-6.   Time :  40  minutes.    Subtest :  word  meaning,  paragraph  meaning,  total 
comprehension. 

This  well  standardized  survey  test,  easy  to  score  and  administer  is  part  of  a  larger 
battery,  but  can  be  used  separately.  Content  areas  such  as  arithmetic,  social  studies 
and  science  are  included  for  comprehension.  The  paragraph  meaning  section  relies  upon 
selecting  words  to  fit  the  content.  This  technique  limits  the  range  of  comprehension 
abilities  which  can  be  measured. 


Oral  Reading  Tests 

Gilmore  Oral  Reading  Test,  J.  V.  Gilmore,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  1951.  Grades 
1-8.  Time:  15-20  minutes.  Two  forms.  Comprehension,  rate  and  accuracy  of 
oral  reading. 

This  test  includes  questions  to  measure  comprehension  of  oral  reading.  An  analy- 
sis of  errors  can  be  used  to  diagnose  reading  difficulties.  The  teacher  needs  considerable 
practice  before  administering  the  test. 

Gray  Oral  Reading  Tests,  William  S.  Gray;  Helen  M.  Robinson,  editor.  The  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Company,  Inc.,  1963.  Grades  1  - 12.  Four  forms — A,  B,  C,  D.  Time:  approxi- 
mately 10  minutes.  Rate,  accuracy,  and  comprehension  and  types  of  errors  can 
be  determined.    Analysis  of  errors  can  be  used  to  diagnose  reading  difficulties. 

Thirteen  paragraphs  are  provided  on  separate  pages  of  a  booklet.  Practice  in  ad- 
ministering the  test  to  ensure  accuracy  and  objectivity  of  scoring  is  necessary. 


Reading  Readiness  Tests 

Dominion  Group  Test  of  Reading  Readiness,  Department  of  Educational  Research,  On- 
tario College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  1955.  Grades  kindergarten  and 
grade  1.  One  form.  Time:  30-50  minutes  in  two  sessions.  Subtests:  Discrimi- 
nation of  objects-symbols-words ;  listening,  remembering  and  observing ;  familiarity 
with  word  forms,  memory  for  word  forms,  motor  coordination. 

The  only  Canadian  reading  readiness  test  available.  A  correlation  of  +.50  is  re- 
ported between  the  total  score  and  reading  achievement  at  the  end  of  grade  1.  No  in- 
formation as  to  how  the  test  related  to  intelligence  measure  or  other  variables  used  in 
predicting  readiness. 

Harrison-Stroud  Reading  Readiness  Test,  M.  L.  Harrison  and  J.  B.  Stroud,  Houghton-Miff- 
lin, 1950.  Grades  kindergarten  -  1.  One  form.  Time:  90  minutes  in  three  sessions. 
Subtests :  Visual  discrimination,  using  context,  auditory  discrimination,  using  con- 
text; and  auditory  clues,  using  symbols. 
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The  layout  of  the  test  is  attractive.  The  directions  to  tester  are  very  clear,  but  the 
method  of  scoring  is  time  consuming.  It  attempts  to  measure  aspects  frequently  omitted 
from  other  readiness  tests.  Details  of  validity  and  reliability  of  the  test  are  very  meagre 
and  therefore  interpretation  of  results  should  be  cautious. 

Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests,  G.  H.  Hildreth  and  N.  L.  Griffiths,  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
World,  1950.  Grades  kindergarten  - 1.  Two  forms.  Time:  65  -  75  minutes.  Sub- 
tests: Reading  readiness  including  word  meaning,  comDrehension  of  phrases  and 
sentences,  information,  matching  symbols  and  words  (visual  perception),  copying 
(visual  perception  and  motor  control)  ;  number  readiness,  draw-a-man  test. 

A  broader  measurement  of  readiness  which  includes  number.  Though  this  test  is 
widely  used  and  has  well  authoritated  validity  and  reliability,  it  is  not  as  analytical  of 
readiness  for  reading  as  other  reading  readiness  tests. 

Murphy -Burr ell  Diagnostic  Reading  Readiness  Test,  H.  A.  Murphy  and  D.  D.  Durrell, 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  1949.  Grade  1.  One  form.  Group  and  individual  test 
combined.  Time:  parts  1-2  about  60  minutes;  part  3  35  -  50  minutes.  Subtests: 
auditory  discrimination  and  memory,  visual   discrimination,   learning  rate. 

Includes  aspects  of  auditory  discrimination,  such  as  initial  consonants,  auditory 
memory  not  always  included  in  reading  readiness  tests.  The  learning  rate  rest  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  process  involved  in  beginning  of  teaching  reading,  but  since  it  is  given  in- 
dividually it  is  time  consuming.  No  evidence  is  given  of  correlation  with  a  measure  of 
success  in  later  reading. 

Van  Wagenen  Reading  Readiness  Scales,  M.  J.  Van  Wagenen,  M.  J.  Van  Wagenen  Psy- 
cho-Research Laboratories,  1954.  Grade  kindergarten  -  1.  One  form.  Two  parts: 
Part  I:  Listening  vocabulary;  Part  II:  Range  of  information,  perception  of  rela- 
tions, opposites,  memory  span  for  ideas,  word  discrimination.  Scores  for  the  two 
parts  may  be  obtained  separately. 

This  test  measures  various  aspects  of  perceptual  readiness  for  reading.  It  includes 
a  measure  of  memory,  an  important  factor  in  learning  to  read.  Part  of  reading  this 
test  must  be  administered  individually. 
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